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Letters 


INTERCEPTED  LETTERS 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Cross,  Jr. 

Assistant  Director 

Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 

Fisheries 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Dear  Mr.  Cross: 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  sending  us 
Virginia  Wildlife  magazine  each  month!  We 
appreciate  them  so  much.  We  hope  you  will 
continue  to  send  them  because  we  enjoy 
them  —  the  nature  information,  the  lovely 
pictures,  the  news  of  what's  happening  in 
Virginia  — it  all  makes  us  feel  like  we  have 
been  out  visiting  ourselves! 

We  hope  you  might  have  the  time  to  come 
and  see  us  yourself  soon.  We  love  your  wife, 
and  we  look  forward  to  meeting  you  too! 

Thank  you  again. 

Your  friends  in  the  Hermitage 

Nature  Lore  Group 

Hermitage  Homes  of  Richmond 


Mrs.  E.  R.  Smylie 

Hermitage  Homes  of  Richmond 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Dear  Mrs.  Smylie: 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Hermitage  Nature  Lore  Group  expressing 
the  members'  appreciation  for  the  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazines  sent  to  the  group  each 
month  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Please  convey  to  the  members  my  per- 
sonal thanks  for  their  comments  about  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife.  I  am  indeed  proud  of  the  peo- 
ple in  our  organization  who  publish  the 
magazine  and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to 
see  their  efforts  recognized  by  Virginia's  fine 
citizens. 

R.  H.  Cross,  Jr. 

Assistant  Director 

Virginia  Commission  of 

Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

The  magazine  staff  expresses  its  apprecia- 
tion for  your  kind  words,  as  well. 

—Assistant  Editor 


CORRECTIONS 

We  incorrectly  identified  the  birds  on  the 
September  cover,  which  should  have  read 
red-bellied  woodpeckers,  and  on  page  19  of 
that  issue,  which  should  have  read  pileated 
woodpecker.  We  apologize  to  our  readers 
and  to  the  artists  for  the  errors. 


Editorial 


"NOT  EVEN  YOUR  TRACKS" 

I  remember  the  admonition  of  a  friend  and  more  experienced 
hunter  when  as  a  youngster,  I  was  about  to  enter  a  forest  in  search 
of  deer. 

"Be  sure  of  your  target  before  you  shoot,"  advised  my  mentor, 
"and  leave  nothing  in  the  woods  but  your  tracks." 

This  remains  good  advice  for  today's  sportsmen.  With  each  pass- 
ing autumn  the  countryside  blossoms  with  more  and  more  "posted" 
signs  indicating'that  hunters  are  not  welcome  on  someone's  land. 
As  long  as  hunters  represent  broken  fences,  trampled  crops,  litter 
and  torn  up  roads  we  can  expect  to  find  more  and  more  lands  closed 
to  us. 

On  corporate  lands,  where  hunting  permits  are  sold  at  a  nominal 
cost,  we  see  the  price  of  these  permits  increasing  to  the  point  where 
they  cost  more  than  a  hunting  license.  Corporate  officers  tell  us  that 
they  are  not  making  money  at  these  rates.  It  simply  costs  more  to 
repair  roads  and  remove  litter  after  the  hunting  seasons. 

Driving  on  a  logging  road  in  wet  weather  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
practices.  The  vehicle  tracks,  however  shallow,  create  a  path  which 
rain  water  follows.  The  tiny  trickle  of  water  cuts  the  path  deeper 
and  before  long  there  is  a  deep  rut  cut  in  the  road  by  the  runoff.  One 
small  indiscretion  has  created  a  repair  job  costing  a  considerable 
amount  of  money.  These  days  we  can't  afford  to  leave  even  our 
tracks  behind  us. 

On  a  six-hundred-acre  farm  where  hunting  was  permitted  we 
used  to  spend  two  whole  days  picking  up  the  empty  cans,  lunch 
bags  and  other  debris  left  by  hunters  who  enjoyed  our  hospitality. 
After  two  days  of  this  unpleasant  work  we  couldn't  help  but 
wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  easier  to  close  the  farm  in  the  first  place.  It's 
not  only  the  work,  but  when  you  see  first  hand  that  your  guests 
have  so  little  respect  for  your  hospitality,  you  somehow  wish  you 
hadn't  learned  this  side  of  their  nature. 

As  any  experienced  hunter  knows,  the  fun  is  over  when  the  game 
is  in  the  bag.  Most  of  it  is  in  the  anticipation  and  in  the  experience  of 
simply  being  "out  there."  Besides  actually  shooting,  hunting  is  a 
combination  of  many  things,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  exercise 
and  the  opportunity  to  walk  through  fields  and  forests  and  simply 
enjoy  them. 

When  you  are  in  the  woods,  there  are  no  more  unwelcome  sounds 
than  those  of  a  distant  chain  saw  or  of  a  truck  roaring  along  a  road. 
One  way  to  improve  your  experience  and  the  experiences  of  others 
is  to  leave  the  vehicles  out  on  the  road  and  walk  in. 

Litter,  sadly,  is  another  problem.  If  each  of  us  made  a  rule  to  carry 
out  whatever  waste  we  brought  in,  there  would  be  no  problem.  It's 
just  that  simple.  Yet,  judging  from  the  trash  that  accumulates  each 
season,  there  must  be  more  to  it  than  meets  the  eye. 

The  starting  point  in  cleaning  up  our  act  lies  with  each  of  us.  I  am 
responsible  for  me  and  you  are  responsible  for  you.  The  problem  is, 
the  landowner  looks  at  all  of  us  as  one  and  if  any  of  us  fails,  all  of  us 
will  be  looking  for  another  place  to  hunt. 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I'm  leaving  nothing  behind  —  not 
even  my  tracks. — John  Randolph 


Brookies  Return 
to  Dixie 

Brook  trout  are  making  a  comeback  in  Southern 
waters,  thanks  to  good  fisheries  management. 

by  Bob  Gooch 
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The  colorful  little  brook  trout  is  a  demanding  fish, 
shunning  all  but  the  cleanest  environment.  Once  abun- 
dant east  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  far  south  as  Alabama 
and  northern  Georgia,  it  is  the  only  trout  native  to  this  vast 
country. 

But  in  the  south,  three  centuries  of  logging,  farming,  and 
industrialization  all  but  eliminated  the  brilliantly-colored 
little  fish.  Anglers  also  contributed  to  its  demise.  Relatively 
easy  to  catch,  it  cannot  withstand  heavy  fishing  pressure. 
Its  tasty  and  delectable  pink  flesh,  much  in  demand,  also 
helped  turn  the  tide  against  it. 

Even  fisheries  managers,  in  their  continuing  efforts  to 
provide  trout  fishing,  sometimes  unwittingly  worked  against 
the  brookie  by  introducing  browns  and  rainbows.  In 
streams  that  were  not  particularly  good  for  brookies  the 
natives  were  unable  to  compete  with  these  two  which  have 
been  introduced  into  just  about  every  stream  in  the  south. 

"Them  specs  was  some  fish,"  is  a  frequent  observation 
made  by  the  southern  mountain  man,  "but  they're  almost 
gone." 

Indeed  the  native  brookie  did  almost  disappear  in  the 
south,  driven  to  remote  mountain  streams  seldom  visited  by 
man. 

But  that  is  changing. 

The  picture  is  suddenly  brightening,  and  the  brookie 
promises  to  once  again  become  a  trout  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  southern  mountains. 

Fishery  managers  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  in  some  cases  prodded  by 
interested  anglers,  are  getting  a  handle  on  the  brookie  prob- 
lems, and  the  results  are  encouraging. 

An  inventory  of  suitable  native  trout  waters  is  the  start- 
ing point  in  most  plans  to  restore  the  brookie.  The  water 
must  be  clean  and  cold,  free  of  siltation,  and  inaccessible 
enough  to  discourage  heavy  angling  pressure.  Most  south- 
ern waters  that  meet  these  criteria  are  high  mountain  head- 
waters streams. 

Fortunately,  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  such  water  in 
the  south.  Virginia  has  at  least  1,359  miles,  and  there  are 
roughly  200  such  streams  in  West  Virginia.  Tennessee  has 
54  miles,  and  there  are  another  245  miles  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  now  closed  to  native  brook  trout 
fishing.  Georgia  boasts  several  hundred  miles  of  native 
trout  streams,  and  is  in  the  process  of  classifying  its 
streams.  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  have  already 
done  so. 

Once  a  stream  has  been  selected,  it  is  electro-fished  to 
determine  the  mix  of  fish  populations.  This  action,  in  com- 
bination with  the  subsequent  removal  of  all  of  the  fish  from 
a  given  stretch  of  a  stream,  helps  determine  its  fish  carrying 
capacity.  Removal  of  all  fish  from  a  potential  brookie  stream 
is  not  a  universal  practice.  Virginia  biologists  have  shown 
that  brookies  can  compete  with  other  species  where  water 
conditions  favor  the  native  trout. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  is  measured.  Georgia  biolo- 
gists use  conductivity  meters  and  dump  salt  a  measured 
distance  upstream  from  the  meter.  The  dissolved  salt 


triggers  the  meter,  and  the  elapsed  time  between  the  dump- 
ing of  the  salt  and  the  triggering  of  the  meter  measures  the 
speed  of  the  current. 

The  stream  flow  (the  volume  of  water  passing  a  given 
point  during  a  specified  time)  is  metered,  and  the  depth  and 
width  of  the  stream  are  measured  at  one-foot  intervals.  This 
information  is  valuable  in  determining  the  amount  of  rote- 
none  to  be  put  into  the  stream  to  remove  the  present  fish 
population. 

In  Georgia,  the  removal  of  the  fish  is  vital,  particularly 
where  there  are  competing  species  such  as  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout.  Rotenone,  applied  to  all  tributaries  as  well  as  the 
main  stem,  will  accomplish  this. 

When  only  a  part  of  a  stream  is  considered  suitable  as 
native  trout  waters,  the  fish  downstream  must  be 
protected  from  the  rotenone.  This  is  accomplished  by  a 
detoxification  station  at  a  point  in  the  stream  below  which 
the  rotenone  treatment  is  not  desired.  Here,  potassium  per- 
manganate is  poured  into  the  stream  to  neutralize  the 
rotenone. 

While  the  rotenone  clears  the  tributaries  and  the  main 
stem,  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  undesirable  fish  from 
moving  upstream  into  the  cleared  water.  High  waterfalls  are 
excellent  natural  barriers,  but  where  they  do  not  exist  fish 
barriers  must  be  erected. 

The  treated  water  is  not  only  free  of  all  fish  including 
brook  trout,  but  usually  it  is  also  barren  of  food.  Time  must 
be  allowed  to  permit  the  life  of  the  stream  to  come  back. 

Once  the  stream  has  recovered,  it  is  restocked  with  native 
trout  from  wild  populations,  and  the  waters  closed  to  fish- 
ing until  a  self-sustaining  brook  trout  population  is  estab- 
lished. 

The  revamped  streams  are  opened  to  fishing  under  a  wide 
variety  of  regulations  that  may  include  such  things  as  fish- 
for-fun  waters,  special  creel  and  size  limits,  fly  fishing  only, 
special  seasons,  trophy  waters,  and  other  limited  angling. 
Many  simply  go  back  into  the  system  of  designated  trout 
waters  subject  to  the  usual  regulations. 

All  streams  do  not  require  such  elaborate  management 
procedures.  Often  protection  of  the  stream  from  abuses  by 
timber,  agricultural, and  industrial  interests  is  all  that  is 
needed. 

Modern  forestry  practices  that  protect  the  stream  banks 
from  logging  have  done  much  to  restore  the  brook 
trout  waters  in  the  southern  highlands.  Often  that  was  all 
that  was  necessary  on  remote,  inaccessible  waters. 

Simply  refraining  from  stocking  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  in  good  native  brookie  waters  has  also  restored  some 
streams.  There  is  also  limited  natural  reproduction  of  both 
browns  and  rainbows  throughout  the  south,  but  in  most 
instances  it  is  in  water  too  warm  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for 
the  brookie. 

Good  fisheries  management  is  beginning  to  restore  the 
brook  trout  in  the  south.  In  Virginia,  Game  Commission 
biologists  indicate  the  brook  trout  population  is  expanding. 
Tomorrow  will  be  a  brighter  day  for  this  little  fish  that  has 
fascinated  fishermen  since  the  first  hardy  settler  ventured 
into  the  rugged  southern  mountains. 
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When  Joe  Falwell  goes  into  the  woods,  he  goes  back  200 
years. 

He  does  it  the  way  the  Indians  did  it,  and  his  archery 
equipment  doesn't  include  a  single  commercial  item. 

An  avid  hunter,  Falwell  uses  a  bow  he  made  himself.  He 
made  his  arrows,  including  arrowheads,  with  his  own 
hands.  The  bow  string  is  made  from  deer  hide,  and  so  are  the 
grip  on  the  bow  and  the  quiver  which  holds  the  arrows. 

The  arrow  feathers  are  from  a  wild  turkey,  and  even  the 
glue  which  holds  them  in  place  comes  from  boiling  a  deer 
hide  down  until  it  becomes  adhesive. 

"This  is  the  only  way  I  would  have  it,"  the  Wytheville 
native  says.  "Everything  works  well.  The  bow  is  accurate, 
plenty  strong,  and  I  have  an  overwhelming  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  knowing  I  made  it  all  myself." 

This  fall,  Falwell  will  be  using  his  bow  for  the  third 
hunting  season,  although  his  goal  to  accomplish  such  a  feat 
dates  back  to  childhood  days  when  he  roamed  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  around  Wytheville  collecting  arrowheads. 

After  high  school,  he  entered  the  local  community  college 
and  became  even  more  interested  in  Indian  lore.  His  arti- 
facts collection  was  growing  by  this  time  and  he  wanted  to 
do  something  more. 

"I  decided  I  wanted  to  do  some  things  exactly  as  the 
Indians  did  them."  Being  a  sportsman,  it  seemed  only  natu- 
ral for  him  to  try  his  hand  at  building  a  bow. 

Falwell's  plans  didn't  materialize  right  away.  He  joined 


the  Wytheville  Police  Department  and  soon  became  chief  of 
police.  He  later  went  into  private  business.  Work  kept  him 
busy,  leaving  little  time  to  pursue  his  hobby. 

"I'm  a  building  contractor  now,  and  the  way  business  has 
been  recently,  I  have  plenty  of  time,  "  Falwell  laughs. 

Once  Falwell  started  his  project,  it  took  him  two  weeks  to 
build  the  bow.  "I  built  it  from  hedge  apple,  because  the 
wood  is  heavy  and  flexible,  and  that  is  what  the  Indians 
often  used  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

He  took  the  hide  from  the  neck  of  a  deer  to  make  the  bow 
string.  "That  was  because  I  could  go  around  the  neck  and  get 
a  longer  piece  of  hide  suitable  for  a  string,"  he  said. 

The  grip  on  the  bow  is  made  from  a  piece  of  deer  hide, 
leaving  the  hair  on  the  hide. 

The  bow  has  a  50-pound  pull  and  is  5  feet,  8  inches  long. 
"That's  my  exact  height,  and  Indians  always  made  their 
bows  exactly  their  height,"  he  said. 

The  arrows  took  longer  to  make  than  the  bow.  "It  usually 
takes  me  about  five  hours  to  make  an  arrow  after  I  have 
chipped  out  the  arrowhead,"  he  pointed  out. 

Falwell  uses  water  dogwood  to  make  the  arrows.  "It's 
straight  and  strong,  and  I  have  found  it  makes  the  most 
accurate  arrow." 

Falwell  then  boils  a  piece  of  deer  hide  down  until  it 
becomes  glue.  He  places  the  arrowhead  in  the  arrow  and 
uses  the  glue  to  help  hold  it.  Then  he  wraps  the  arrow  with  a 
string  which  he  makes  from  a  leader  from  the  knee  joint  of  a 
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deer.  The  feathers,  from  a  wild  turkey,  are  glued  in  place. 

His  arrowheads  are  made  of  flint,  both  black  and  white, 
and  from  brown  jasper.  "There  is  no  heat  involved  in 
making  arrowheads,  although  most  people  think  there  is. 
What  I  do  is  take  a  flint  rock,  or  brown  jasper  rock,  and 
break  it  into  small  peices.  Then  I  finish  the  fine  work  with  a 
deer  antler.  I  take  an  antler  and  press  against  the  rock,  and 
the  flint  will  easily  chip.  I  just  have  to  be  careful  how  I  chip 
the  rock." 

Falwell  (who  certainly  knows  how  to  chip  a  rock  with  an 
antler)  can  trim  out  an  arrowhead  in  half  an  hour. 

The  Virginia  sportsman  has  been  highly  successful  in 
hunting  small  game  with  his  bow,  but  has  yet  to  bring  home 
a  deer.  "I've  hunted  deer  for  years  and  have  killed  several. 
The  thrill  in  it  for  me  anymore  is  that  of  going  back  200 
years,  but  yes,  I  want  to  kill  a  deer  with  this  bow,  and  I  will. 

"Last  year  I  hit  two  deer.  Both  got  away.  I  shot  one  right  at 
dark  and  am  sure  I  would  have  gotten  it  if. .  . 

"I  tracked  it  far  enough  to  know  it  was  hit  hard,  but  had  to 
quit  because  I  didn't  have  a  flashlight.  The  next  morning  I 
went  back  to  find  the  deer,  but  it  had  rained  during  the  night 
and  washed  away  the  blood,  so  I  was  unsuccessful. 

"I've  killed  deer  with  a  commercial  bow,  and  I  know  I  can 
do  likewise  with  this  bow.  My  day  will  come.  I'm  confident 
of  that." 

For  the  most  part,  Falwell's  goal  —  hunting  in  a  style  200 
years  before  his  time  —  has  already  been  accomplished. 
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Sonny  Hedgecock 


A  BIRD 
EST  THE  BAND 

Banding  tells  game  commission  biologists 
where  Virginia's  wandering  woodies 

are  going. 


by  Robert  W.  Duncan 


Apparently,  the  tune  "Carry  Me  Back  to  Ole  Virginny" 
does  not  apply  to  some  of  the  Commonwealth's  wand- 
ering wood  duck  f  Aix  sponsaj  population.  Each  year,  many 
Virginia  woodies  migrate  south  in  November,  overwinter  in 
various  southern  states,  and  then  return  to  the  Common- 
wealth in  February  to  restart  their  annual  cycle  of  nesting 
and  rearing  young.  Unlike  the  birds  that  do  return,  some  of 
our  locally-produced  woodies  wing  their  way  to  places 
other  than  Virginia. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  movements  and  survival  of 
Virginia-produced  wood  ducks,  staff  members  of  the  game 
division  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
with  help  from  other  divisions  and  private  individuals,  are 
cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  a 
three-year,  statewide  wood  duck  research  project.  Another 
purpose  of  the  project  is  to  determine  the  capability  of  our 
locally-produced  wood  duck  populations  to  sustain  addi- 
tional harvest  without  adversely  affecting  wood  duck  popu- 
lations to  the  north. 

Information  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  indi- 
cates that  the  wood  duck  population  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  banding  data  suggest 
that  southeastern  wood  duck  breeding  populations  are  more 
lightly  harvested  than  their  northern  counterparts  and  thus 
have  a  higher  survival  rate. 

An  experimental  season  to  gather  data  and  harvest  addi- 
tional southern  birds  was  begun  in  October  1978  and 
has  continued  to  the  present.  In  conjunction  with  the  special 
season,  a  banding  study  was  adopted  to  monitor  harvest 
and  movements  of  Virginia's  wood  duck  resources.  The 
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banding  phase  of  the  project  had  an  annual  pre-season  (July, 
August,  September)  goal  of  400  wood  ducks  captured 
statewide. 

The  field  work  on  this  project  began  during  the  summer  of 
1978  under  the  guidance  of  two  of  the  Commission's  most 
knowledgeable  waterfowl  biologists,  supervising  game  bio- 
logist Charles  Gilchrist  and  district  game  biologist  Fairfax 
Settle. 

Although  there  are  several  methods  for  capturing  wood 
ducks,  bait  trapping  was  the  technique  most  widely  used. 
This  form  of  trapping  involved  the  pre-baiting  of  birds  to  a 
desired  or  suitable  site  using  shelled  corn.  Once  the  birds 
were  "on  bait,"  using  a  bait  station  regularly,  unset  traps  or 
trap  materials  were  introduced  to  the  sites  to  permit  the 
ducks  to  acclimate.  After  allowing  the  wood  ducks  to 
become  familiar  with  baited  but  unset  traps,  a  funnel-type 
entrance  or  throat  was  set  in  place  and  actual  trapping 
began.  The  size  of  traps  used  across  the  state  varied  from 
large  18-  by  1 3-foot  group  traps  which  were  four  feet  high,  to 
easy  to  carry,  two-  by  three-foot  box  traps.  Also,  using  the 
same  baiting  technique  as  above,  a  30-  by  60-foot  rocket  net 
was  used  to  capture  woodies  on  the  Commission-owned 
Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife  Management  area  in  southwest- 
ern Virginia. 

The  species  of  the  captured  ducks  were  identified,  and  age 
and  sex  data  were  recorded  for  those  birds  receiving  bands. 
A  few  blue-winged  teal  (Anas  discors)  were  found  in  con- 
junction with  the  woodies  during  late  August  and  early 
September.  Aging  of  wood  ducks  captured  in  August  was 
accomplished  by  noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  juvenile 
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Each  captured  duck  is  examined  (o  determine  its  age,  sex.  condition,  and  other  i 

tail  or  wing  feathers.  Sex  determination  was  based  on  the 
trailing  edge  of  the  wing  secondaries  which  in  females  forms 
a  white  "tear  drop,"  while  this  edging  is  white,  but  flat  and 
evenly  distributed,  on  males. 

Each  bird  banded  received  a  leg  band  stamped  with  an 
individual  identification  number  and  the  address  of 
those  to  notify  in  the  event  of  recovery.  All  data  concerning 
the  band  number,  location,  date,  species,  age  and  sex  were 
recorded  on  reporting  schedules  and  submitted  to  the  bird 
banding  office  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  service  at  Laurel, 
Maryland.  During  the  1978  trapping  period,  500  wood 
ducks  and  20  blue-winged  teal  were  banded.  In  1979,  925 
woodies  and  27  blue-winged  teal  were  banded. 

This  brings  the  project  total  of  banded  woodies  to  1,425. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  data  on  this  year's  pre- 
season trapping,  which  should  result  in  a  new  study  total  of 
over  2,000  banded  birds. 

Surprisingly,  75%  (1,071  birds)  of  the  banded  woodies 
have  come  from  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  While 
this  reflects  well  on  the  suitability  of  Virginia's  western 
streams  for  wood  duck  production,  the  disproportionate 
amount  of  trapping  success  in  the  west  may  be  a  function  of 
concentrated  duck  numbers  on  a  few  accessible  trap  sites  as 
opposed  to  the  more  widely  scattered  and  inaccessible  woo- 
dies in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  trapping  and  banding  of  woodies  as  part  of  this  study 
has  already  generated  recovery  data  on  83  birds  (5.8%).  Of 
those  birds  recovered  to  date,  43  were  reported  in  Virginia 
and  40  were  recovered  in  12  states  and  one  Canadian 
province. 
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rharacteristics,  and  a  detailed  record  is  kept  on  it  (inset). 


The  following  states  accounted  for  85%  —  34  recoveries 
— of  the  out-of-state  returns  (in  decreasing  order):  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Loui- 
siana and  Mississippi.  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Iowa,  Arkansas  and  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec 
all  provided  one  Virginia  wood  duck  band  recovery  each. 

As  expected,  the  majority  of  woodies  recovered  in-state 
were  harvested  during  the  special  October  season  or  were 
recaptured  by  live-trapping  in  September.  The  majority  of 
recoveries  from  out  of  state,  due  to  migration,  occured  dur- 
ing November,  December  and  January. 

By  making  "home-grown"  woodies  available,  it  appears 
that  the  early  (October)  special  season  benefits  inland 
waterfowl  hunters.  Inland  gunners  usually  find  that  the 
locally-produced  wood  ducks  have  migrated  by  the  time  the 
regular  waterfowl  season  arrives  later  in  the  fall.  Although 
data  on  the  band  recoveries  for  wood  ducks  from  northern 
populations  have  not  yet  been  analyzed,  the  early  special 
season  should  afford  protection  to  those  out-of-state  woo- 
dies that  usually  do  not  migrate  to  Virginia  until  well  after 
early  October. 

With  the  completion  of  the  three-year  study  this  season 
and  the  analyses  of  these  data,  the  Game  Commission  and 
federal  officials  will  be  better  able  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  management  of  Virginia's  valuable 
wood  duck  resources. 

Robert  W.  Duncan  is  Field  Coordinator  for  the  Game  Div- 
ision of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries. 
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1980-81  Game  Law  Summary 

(For  a  complete  summary  of  Virginia  Game  Laws  write  the  Game  Commission,  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  VA  23230  or  see  your  local  license  agent) 


DAILY  BAG  LIMIT:  One  deer  per  hunting  day.  All  bucks 
must  have  antlers  visible  above  the  hair. 

I  November  17 '-January  5.  One  per  day,  two  per  license 
year,  either  sex  during  the  last  12  hunting  days  only.  In  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Greensville,  King  and  Queen,  King  George, 
King  William,  Middlesex,  Surry  and  Westmoreland.  j^ 

Season  Closed.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
hunt  deer  at  any  time  in  the  counties  of 
Arlington,  Buchanan,  Dickenson  and  Fairfax 
(in  that  section  closed  to  all  hunting). 


'nam 


DEER 


]  November  17 -January  5.  One  a  day,  two  a  license  year,  either  sex  on  the 


last  six  huntingdays  only.  In  the  counties  of  Accomack  (except  on  Chincoteague 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Parramore  Island),  Albemarle,  Amelia,  Amherst 
(east  of  U.S.  Route  29),  Appomattox  (except  on  Buckingham-Appomattox  State 
Forest),  Brunswick  (except  on  Fort  Pickett),  Buckingham  (except  on  Bucking- 
ham-Appomattox State  Forest),  Campbell  (east  of  Southern  Railroad),  Caroline, 
Charles  City,  Charlotte,  Chesterfield  (except  on  Presquile  National  Wildlife 
Refuge),  Culpeper  (except  on  Chester  F.  Phelps  Wildlife  Management  Area), 
Cumberland  (except  on  Cumberland  State  Forest),  Dinwiddie  (except  Fort  Pick- 
ett), Fauquier  (except  on  Chester  F.  Phelps  and  G.  Richard  Thompson  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  and  Quantico  Marine  Reservation),  Fluvanna,  Gloucester, 
Goochland,  Halifax,  Hanover,  Henrico,  James  City,  Louisa,  Loudoun,  Lunen- 
burg, Mecklenburg,  Nelson  (east  of  Route  151 ),  New  Kent,  Northampton,  Notto- 
way (except  on  Fort  Pickett),  Orange,  Pittsylvania  (east  of  Southern  Railroad), 
Powhatan  (except  on  Powhatan  Wildlife  Management  Area),  Prince  Edward 
(except  on  Prince  Edward  State  forest),  Prince  William  (except  on  Harry  Diamond 
Laboratory  and  Quantico  Marine  Reservation),  Rappahannock,  Spotsylvania, 
Stafford  (except  on  Quantico  Marine  Reservation),  and  York  (except  on  Camp 
Perry,  Cheatham  Annex  and  Naval  Weapons  Station),  in  the  cities  of  Hampton 
(except  on  Langley  Air  Force  Base),  Newport  News  (except  on  Fort  Eustis). 

November  1 7- January  5.  One  per  day,  two  per  license  year,  either  sex  the 
last  18  days  only.  In  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Northumberland  and  Richmond 


3  November  17-November  29.  One  per  license  year,  either  sex  the  last  day 
only.  In  the  counties  of  Alleghany,  Augusta,  Bath,  Bland,  Botetourt,  Carroll, 
Clarke,  Craig,  Floyd,  Frederick,  Giles,  Grayson,  Highland,  Montgomery,  Page, 
Pulaski,  Roanoke,  Rockbridge,  Rockingham,  Shenandoah,  Warren  and  Wythe. 

■H  November  17-November  29.  One  per  day,  two  per  license  year,  either  sex 
last  two  hunting  days  only.  In  the  counties  of  Campbell  (west  of  Southern  Rail- 
road), Franklin  (except  on  Philpott  Reservoir),  Henry  (except  on  Fairystone  Wild- 
life Management  Area  and  Philpott  Reservoir),  Nelson  (west  of  Route  151), 
Patrick  (except  on  Fairystone  Park,  Fairystone  Wildlife  Management  Area  and 
Philpott  Reservoir)  and  Pittsylvania  (west  of  Southern  Railroad). 

■■1  November  17 '-  January  5.  One  per  day  and  two  per  license  year,  either  sex 
the  last  hunting  day  only.  In  the  counties  of  Greene  and  Madison  (except  on 
Rapidan  Wildlife  Management  area).  No  dogs  for  hunting  during  the  first  12  days 
of  this  season. 

November  1 7-29.  One  per  day,  two  per  license  year,  either  sex  on  the  last 
three  hunting  days  only.  In  the  counties  of  Amherst  (west  of  U.S.  Route  29)  and 
Bedford. 

H  November  1 7- January  5.  One  per  day,  two  per  license  year,  either  sex  the 
last  three  hunting  days  only.  In  the  county  of  Prince  George. 

■I  November  17-January  5  One  per  day.  two  per  license  year,  either  sex  the 
last  two  hunting  days  only.  In  the  county  of  Mathews. 

•HUNTING  IN  FAIRFAX  COUNTY  RESTRICTED  TO  CER- 
TAIN PARCELS  OF  LAND  BY  POLICE  PERMIT  ONLY 


■BiA/ovember  17-January  5.  One  per  day.  two 
per  license  year,  either  sex.  In  the  counties  of  Fair- 
fax,'Southampton,  Sussex,  and  on  Parramore  Island. 

WKMOctober  1  -November  29.  One  per  day.  two 
per  license  year,  either  sex  the  last  three  hunting 
days  only.  In  Suffolk  east  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Line 
(except  in  Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge), 
and  in  the  cities  of  Chesapeake  (except  on  Dismal 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge)  and  Virginia  Beach 

November  10-January  5.  One  per  day,  two 
per  license  year,  either  sex  the  last  twelve  hunting 
days  only.  In  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Suffolk  west  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Line. 


Jovember  17-November  29.  One  per  license 
year,  bucks  only.  In  Lee,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth, 
Tazewell,  Washington  and  Wise. 


QUAIL 


East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  -  November  10-February  14. 
West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  -  November  10-January  31. 
Bag  Limit  -  8  per  day;  125  per  license  year. 


GROUSE 


November  10-January  31. 

Statewide  -  Bag  Limit  -  2  per  day;  1 0  per  license  year 


RABBIT 


November  10-January  31 . 

Statewide  -  Bag  Limit  -  6  per  day;  75  per  license  year. 

PHEASANT 

November  10-15. 

Bag  Limit  -  One  cock  bird  per  day.  Two  per  license 
year.  Gathright  Wildlife  Management  Area  closed 
BIRDS  MUST  BE  CARRIED  TO  THE  NEAREST 
CHECKING  STATION  WHERE  OFFICIAL  PHEAS- 
ANT TAG  WILL  BE  ATTACHED 


FOX  SQUIRRELS  OPEN  ONLY  IN  COUNTIES  WEST  OF 
THE  BLUE  RIDGE  AND  IN  LOUDOUN,  AND  FAIRFAX 
DURING  REGULAR  SQUIRREL  SEASONS  LISTED  BE- 
LOW. 


SQUIRREL 


BAG  LIMIT  -  ALL 
SQUIRRELS-SIXPER 
DAY -75  PER  LICENSE 
YEAR 


^October  1-14.  November  10-January  31.  In  Acco- 
mack, Alleghany,  Amherst.  Augusta,  Clarke,  Culpeper, 
Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Frederick.  Gloucester,  Isle  of  Wight, 
King  George.  Lancaster.  Loudoun,  Louisa,  Madison,  Ma- 
thews, Middlesex.  Nelson,  Northampton,  Northumberland, 
Page,  Prince  William,  Rappahannock,  Richmond,  Rock- 
bridge, Rockingham,  Shenandoah,  Stafford,  Warren  and 
Westmoreland  Counties  and  in  the  City  of  Suffolk 


September  15-30.  November  10-January 31.  In  Bland, 
Botetourt,  Buchanan,  Craig,  Dickenson.  Giles,  Lee.  Meck- 
lenburg, Montgomery,  Pulaski,  Roanoke,  Russell,  Scott, 
Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise  and  Wythe  counties. 


November  10-January  31.  In  Albemarle,  Amelia, 
Appomattox,  Bath,  Buckingham,  Caroline,  Charles  City, 
Charlotte,  Chesterfield,  Cumberland,  Essex,  Fluvanna, 
Goochland,  Greene,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Highland,  James 
City,  King  and  Queen.  King  William,  New  Kent,  Nottoway, 
Orange,  Powhatan,  Prince  Edward,  Prince  George,  Spot- 
sylvani,  Surry,  Sussex  and  York  counties  and  in  the  Cities 
of  Chesapeake,  Hampton.  Newport  News  and  Virginia 
Beach 

'  September  15-October  14,  November  10-January 
31.  In  Bedford,  Campbell,  Franklin,  Halifax  and  Pittsylva- 
nia Counties 


CZ) 


September  15-October  14.  November  17 -January  1. 


CZD 


September  1-15,  November  10-January  31.  In  Bruns- 
wick, Dinwiddie,  Greenville,  Lunenburg,  and  Southamp- 
ton counties 


In  Carroll,  Floyd,  Henry  and  Patrick  Counties 


^^™  September  15-30,  November  17-January  1.  In  Gray- 
son County 


TURKEY 


Turkeys  are  to  be  hunted  with 
nonelectric  callers.  Dogs  and  or- 
ganized drives  are  prohibited  in 
spring  season. 


I  November  10-December  31.  One  per  day,  two  per  license  year,  one  may  be  a  hen  in  the  fall.  In  Albemarle, 

Alleghany,  Amelia,  Amherst,  Appomattox,  Augusta,  Bath,  (except  Gathright  WMA.)  Bedford,  Bland,  Botetourt, 
Brunswick,  Buckingham,  Campbell,  Caroline,  Charlotte,  Chesterfield,  Clarke,  Craig,  Culpeper,  Cumberland,  Din- 
widdie, Essex,  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Fluvanna,  Frederick,  Grayson,  Giles,  Goochland,  Greene,  Halifax,  Highland,  King  & 
Queen,  King  William,  Loudoun,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Madison,  Montgomery,  Nelson,  Nottoway,  (except  Ft.  Pickett), 
Orange,  Page,  Pittsylvania,  Powhatan,  Prince  Edward,  Prince  William,  Pulaski,  Rappahannock,  Roanoke,  Rock- 
bridge, Rockingham,  Russell,  Scott,  Shenandoah,  Smyth,  Spottsylvania,  Stafford,  Tazewell,  Warren,  Washington, 
Wise  and  Wythe  counties. (See  Special  Seasons  for  exceptions  .) 

I  November  10-November  15.  One  per  day,  two  per  license  year,  one  may  be  a  hen  in  the  fall.  In  Franklin,  Greensville  and 
Prince  George 

Closed  to  Fall  Turkey  Hunting.  In  Accomack,  Buchanan,  Carroll,  Charles  City,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Gloucester, 
Hanover,  Henrico,  Henry,  Isle  of  Wight,  James  City,  King  George,  Lancaster,  Lee,  Mathews,  Mecklenburg,  Middlesex, 
New  Kent,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Patrick,  Richmond,  Southampton,  Surry,  Sussex,  Westmoreland,  and 
York  (except  Camp  Peary)  counties,  Chesapeake,  Hampton,  Newport  News,  Suffolk,  and  Virginia  Beach  cities,  and 
on  the  Gathright  Wildlife  Management  Area.  (See  Special  Seasons  for  exceptions.) 

SPRING  GOBBLER  SEASON.  April  11 -May  9  statewide.  One  half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11  a.m.  each  day.  BAG 
LIMIT  One  bearded  bird  per  day,  two  per  license  year  in  all  counties.  Yearly  bag  limit  to  include  fall  and  spring  season 
combined. 


Fish  for 


Your 
Supper 


oan  Cone 


When  autumn's  short  days  and  cool  nights  bring  forth 
the  paintpot  which  colors  trees  yellow,  crimson  and 
gold,  the  time's  at  hand  to  fish  for  pickerel,  often  called  pike 
throughout  Virginia. 

Eastern  pickerel,  also  known  as  chain  pickerel,  jack  or 
pike,  are  first  cousins  of  the  northern  pike  found  in  cold 
waters  around  the  northern  hemisphere.  And  chain  pick- 
erel, with  their  dark  chain-like  pattern  against  a  brassy- 
green  background,  have  been  natives  of  Virginia  for  a  very 
long  time,  probably  since  before  the  first  forebears  of  Indian 
tribes  hunted  mammoths  and  giant  moose  during  the  ice 
ages. 

It  seems  as  if  pickerel  and  the  yellow  perch,  often  known 
as  ring  perch,  have  always  been  here,  while  bass  are  relative 
upstarts.  These  ancient  fish,  pickerel  and  perch,  bite  best 
when  the  water  gets  chilly.  Farther  north,  they're  the  main 
target  of  ice  fishermen. 

Newport  News  Reservoir  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of 
history  as  the  fish  it  contains.  Before  the  Warwick  River  was 
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dammed  and  its  level  raised  to  make  this  lake,  it  was  used 
by  General  Magruder  as  one  of  his  defenses  against  McClel- 
lan's  effort  to  capture  Richmond  by  advancing  up  the  Penin- 
sula. Today,  a  metal  monument  and  wooden  sign  mark  the 
place  where  the  Yankee  invaders  were  halted,  at  least  for 
awhile. 

Fortunately,  Newport  News  Reservoir  is  part  of  the  city's 
park  system,  and  is  patrolled  by  rangers.  It  has  a  shoreline 
that's  not  encumbered  by  cottages  or  water  skiers.  Only 
electric  motors,  paddles  and  oars  are  permitted,  and  boats 
may  be  rented  for  a  nominal  fee,  or  you  may  launch  your 
own  by  paying  $1.50.  We  bring  along  our  canoe,  which 
seems  quieter  than  a  johnboat  and  is  infinitely  more 
maneuverable. 

You'll  find  a  special  fishing  station  right  on  Route  #143  a 
few  miles  east  of  Williamsburg.  If  it  is  closed,  you  can 
launch  or  rent  a  boat  at  the  park  headquarters,  well  marked 
by  signs. 

As  for  fishing,  our  own  preference  is  for  low  water.  We 
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Smoked  Pickerel 


Autumn  s  cooler 
weather  makes  it 
an  ideal  time  for 
pickerel:  catching 
it  and  eating  it. 
Our  outdoor 
cooking  expert 
tells  you  how. 


1  quart  water 
lU  cup  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

1  to  2  pounds  whole  pickerel 

Mix  water,  salt  and  sugar  until  both  dissolve.  Pour  mixture  into  an  oblong 
glass  baking  dish.  Place  fish,  in  a  single  layer,  in  brine.  Cover  and  refrigerate  an 
hour  or  two.  One  hour  before  smoking,  remove  fish  from  brine  and  rinse  in  clear 
water.  Place  fish  on  a  wire  rack  to  air-dry. 

If  you're  using  a  hooded  or  covered  electric,  gas  or  charcoal  grill,  soak  one 
pound  of  hardwood  chips  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  several  hours  or  overnight. 
When  smoking  fish,  the  heat  should  be  kept  low,  and  these  wet  chips  will 
provide  smoke  and  lower  the  temperature. 

After  your  charcoal  or  ceramic  briquets  are  glowing,  cover  with  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  the  wet  chips.  Add  the  remaining  chips  as  needed  during 
cooking.  Place  fish,  skin  side  down,  on  a  well-greased  grill  four  to  six  inches 
from  smoking  chips.  Close  hood  on  grill  and  open  vent  slightly  to  keep  smoke 
and  air  circulating.  Smoke  fish  for  about  one  hour  at  150°  F.  to  175°  R,  or  30  to  45 
minutes  at  200°  F.  Pickerel  is  lean  and  should  be  basted  frequently  with  cooking 
oil.  Fish  is  done  when  the  cut  surface  is  golden  brown  and  flesh  flakes  easily 
when  tested  with  a  fork. 

Smoked  pickerel  can  be  stored  in  the  refrigerator,  loosely  wrapped,  for  3  days. 
Wrapped  in  a  heavy  duty  plastic  wrap,  smoked  pickerel  can  be  kept  in  the 
freezer  for  3  months. 


paddle  up  the  lake  almost  as  far  as  possible,  beyond  the 
footbridge  which  spans  this  body  of  water  to  connect  camp 
sites  and  golf  course.  There,  where  the  water  is  shallow  and 
weedy,  pickerel  fishing  is  best.  So  is  wildlife  watching,  for 
on  the  upper  part  of  this  reservoir,  you'll  see  several  species 
of  waterfowl,  the  great  blue  heron  and  other  fascinating 
shorebirds. 

Minnows,  the  larger  the  better,  make  good  bait  for  pick- 
erel, but  we  use  lures  for  two  good  reasons.  First  of  all,  the 
fish  hit  them  with  relish.  Secondly,  fishing  minnows  in 
weedy  water  presents  all  sorts  of  problems  that  prove  the 
accuracy  of  Murphy's  Law:  anything  that  can  go  wrong,  will 
M'i  wrong. 

We  find  the  balsa  rapala  the  best  lure  of  all.  The  floating 
model  in  any  minnow  finish  brings  constant  action.  Another 
excellent  lure  is  the  ancient  Johnson  Silver  Minnow  which, 
tipped  with  a  small  strip  of  porkrind,  has  been  catching 
pickerel  and  bass  for  at  least  a  half-century. 


If  you  like  to  use  pork  chunk  baits,  they'll  work  well  too, 
and  if  you  can  get  a  windless  day,  try  your  flyrod  with  a 
deerhair  frog.  We  also  tried  streamer  flies,  but  without  much 
success,  which  probably  means  we  should  have  experi- 
mented more  with  various  patterns. 

Especially  after  hunting  begins  in  November,  Newport 
News  Reservoir  is  deserted,  and  the  colder  the  weather  and 
water,  the  better  the  fish  bite  and  fight. 

Coldwater  fish  are  probably  the  best  eating,  and  we've 
never  found  any  pickerel  or  perch  to  taste  better.  Pickerel 
are  easy  to  scale,  but  we  prefer  to  skin  perch. 

Pickerel  are  definitely  boney  and  contain  those  nasty  "Y" 
bones.  By  smoking  pickerel,  we've  found  that  the  meat  firms 
up,  and  the  bones  pop  out  easily.  The  fish  must  first  be 
soaked  in  a  salt  brine  before  smoking.  If  you  have  a  smoker, 
follow  the  directions.  Otherwise,  you  can  use  your  outdoor 
grill.  The  directions  are  on  this  page. 
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Brirging  home  good 
eating  irom  a  huntirg  trip 
means  more  than  big  game; 
how  about  a  persimmon  or 
some  wild  hickory  nuts? 

by  buck  (Snellirgs 
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No  true  sportsman  hunts  only  to  bring  home  the  bacon, 
but  I  must  confess  a  certain  satisfaction  whenever  I 
bring  home  some  good  eating.  By  broadening  the  scope  of 
my  hunting,  I've  doubled  my  hunting  pleasure,  and  usually 
manage  to  bring  home  a  "trophy"  or  at  least  some  mighty 
good  eating  on  nearly  every  outing. 

Any  alert  hunter  can  do  the  same  by  stuffing  a  few  plastic 
bags  into  his  hunting  coat  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  peeled  for 
often  overlooked  trophies.  These  trophies  are,  of  course, 
wild  food  items,  and  the  pursuit  of  these  welcomed  addi- 
tions to  our  larder  has  stretched  my  hunting  season  to 
nearly  year-round. 

A  list  of  all  the  available  wild  foods  would  be  far  too 
extensive  to  list  here,  but  would  be  limited  only  by  your 
imagination.  The  following  breakdown  lists  just  a  smatter- 
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ing  of  my  favorites,  available  throughout  Virginia  at  various 
times  of  the  year. 

FRUITS  —  Long  abandoned  farm  orchards  still  produce 
vast  quantities  of  unharvested  apples,  pears,  figs,  damsons, 
and  even  plums.  On  the  wilder  side,  persimmons  and  rose 
hips  (fruit  of  the  wild  rose)  are  easily  recognizable  and  are 
particular  favorites.  The  ripe  fruits  are  good  eaten  as  they 
are,  in  pies  or  other  desserts,  and  some  (especially  the  rose 
hips)  can  be  used  to  produce  fine  homemade  wines. 

BERRIES  —  Wild  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
and  others  are  available  for  the  picking,  and  again  provide 
delicious  eating  in  pastries  or  desserts.  In  particular,  the 
blackberry  can  be  used  to  produce  a  highly-prized  wine, 
touted  by  many  for  its  alleged  medicinal  value. 

VEGETABLES  —  Watercress,  wild  asparagus,  several 
parts  of  the  cattail,  plantain,  dandelion  leaves,  mushrooms 
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and  wild  leeks  add  zest  and  pleasing  variations  to  your  table 
fare  in  the  forms  of  soups,  salads  and  garnishes. 

NUTS  —  Particular  favorites  are  black  walnuts,  hickory 
nuts,  and  of  course,  the  revered  chinquapin,  the  latter  actu- 
ally being  a  dwarf  chestnut.  The  popular  chinquapin  should 
be  eaten  "as  is"  (it  does  not  keep  well),  but  walnuts  and 
hickory  nuts  can  be  saved  and  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
They  can  enhance  fudge,  cakes,  fruit  salads  and  pastries. 

You  should  keep  a  few  tips  and  rules  in  mind  as  you 
gather  your  wild  treats: 
It  is  usually  permissable  to  pick  fruits  or  nuts  on  most 

Cublic  lands  if  you  don't  damage  the  plants  or  trees,  but  it  is 
est  to  check  with  the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, or  whatever  agency  controls  the  property. 

Always  ask  permission  before  you  gather  anything  on 
private  land.  Most  landowners  will  gladly  let  you  harvest 


wild  fruits  and  nuts  rather  than  see  them  wasted,  but  you 
must  be  sure  that  whatever  you  are  picking,  it  is  with  their 
permission.  It's  also  a  nice  gesture  to  share  the  things  you 
harvest  with  the  landowner. 

Be  sure  of  the  identity  of  any  wild  foods  before  you  eat 
them.  Good  guide  books  are  available  in  most  bookstores, 
but  be  sure  to  get  one  with  color  prints,  especially  if  you 
intend  to  harvest  and  eat  any  mushrooms  or  other  fungi. 

The  beauty  of  this  type  of  "trophy"  hunting  is  that  it 
needn't  hamper  your  game  hunting.  You  can  pick  these  wild 
foods  during  lulls  in  the  regular  hunting,  and  of  course 
during  the  off-season.  The  latter  option  gives  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stretch  your  seasons  and  a  good  excuse  to  get  out 
and  simply  enjoy  nature's  bounty.  There's  a  veritable  cornu- 
copia awaiting  you. 

Bet  you  can't  eat  just  one. 
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Rebecca  Almy  reaches  for  a  16-inch  smallmouth  that  took  a  Mepps  silver  spinner  on  the  Shenandoah  River. 
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The  river  smallmouth  is,  in  some 
ways,  a  very  obliging  fish.  He  can 
be  taken  with  live  bait.  He  can  be  taken 
spinning  with  artificials. 

But  that's  about  as  far  as  his  obliging 
nature  goes.  For  he  is  not  easy  to  take 
with  any  of  these  methods  —  unless 
you  have  a  solid  understanding  of  the 
character  of  this  intriguing  gamefish 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  he  fits  into  the 
ecological  scheme  of  things  in  the  rocky 
rivers  he  calls  home. 

Knowing  the  tackle,  tactics,  lures, 
flies,  and  bait  that  are  appropriate  for 
smallmouth  is  important.  But  to  put 
these  facts  into  fish-catching  action,  the 
angler  should  know  something  of  the 
habitat  preferences,  feeding  patterns, 
moods,  and  personality  of  the  fish. 

There  really  is  no  other  fish  quite  like 
the  river  smallmouth.  The  largemouth 
that  we  normally  catch  in  warmwater 
lakes  is  certainly  not  like  it.  Though 
physically  they  are  very  close  relatives, 
for  the  fisherman,  the  river  smallmouth 
and  largemouth  are  about  as  different 
as  night  and  day. 

Where  the  largemouth  is  plodding, 
pot-gutted,  and  susceptible  to  rather 
heavy  tackle  and  big  lures,  the  small- 
mouth displays  just  the  opposite  char- 
acter. Strong  yet  quick,  sometimes  stocky 
but  never  fat,  the  bronzeback  requires 
finesse  and  delicacy  in  both  tackle  and 
presentation.  And  that  statement  app- 
lies whether  you  are  fly  fishing  on  the 
Shenandoah,  spinning  on  the  James,  or 
drifting  live  bait  through  a  hole  in  the 
Rappahannock. 

Actually,  if  the  smallmouth  is  similar 
to  any  gamefish,  it  is  the  stream  trout 
(particularly  the  brown)  rather  than  the 
largemouth  bass.  This  is  seen  in  his 
habitat  preferences,  in  his  diet,  and  in 
the  angling  approaches  that  work  best. 

You  can  forget  the  sluggish,  nutrient- 
rich  rivers  favored  by  bigmouths.  Bronze- 
backs  won't  be  found  there.  They  much 
prefer  cold,  swift,  clear-flowing  waters 
that  are  high  in  oxygen  content.  If  the 
river  is  a  tad  on  the  alkaline  side,  the 
bronzeback,  like  the  trout,  is  in  his 
favorite  element.  The  same  logjams, 
undercut  banks,  rocky  points,  riffles, 
and  large  boulders  that  are  favorite 
holding  lies  for  heavy-shouldered  browns 
are  used  by  the  smallmouth.  The  only 
major  difference  in  habitat  preferences 
between  river  trout  and  river  bass  is 
that  the  smallmouth  likes  slightly  warm 
er  temperatures,  in  the  60-75-degree 
range  F.,  as  opposed  to  those  in  the  50- 
60-degree  range. 


The  dietary  preferences  of  the  river 
bronzeback  are  also  closely  akin  to 
those  of  the  stream  trout.  Where  the 
largemouth  prefers  such  substantial 
morsels  as  frogs,  large  baitfish,  and 
mice,  the  smallmouth  feeds  heavily  on 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  insects  and  cray- 
fish. 

Choosing  the  right  type  of  water,  then 
approaching  it  in  the  manner  you  would 
a  stream  full  of  shy,  wild  trout  is  really 
the  key  to  successful  river  smallmouth 
fishing.  The  same  attention  to  craft, 
stealth,  subtlety  and  refinement  that 
lures  hook-jawed  browns  out  of  their 
holes  works  on  the  dark-hued  small- 
mouths  lurking  in  the  rivers  of  the  Old 
Dominion. 

Where  bigmouth  anglers  think  nothing 
of  using  14-  or  17-pound  test  line  for 
their  quarry,  the  bronzeback  devotee 
scales  down  to  the  trout-like  size  of 
four-  or  six-pound  mono  for  almost  all 
fishing  situations.  Big,  garish  lures  and 
loud  poppers  are  as  out  of  place  on  the 
smallmouth  river  as  they  are  on  the 
trout  stream. 

If  I've  delved  rather  deeply  into  this 
comparison  of  the  smallmouth  with  the 
trout,  accentuating  the  differences  be- 
tween bronzeback  and  largemouth,  it's 
because  I  believe  understanding  this 
essence  of  the  smallmouth  is  the  most 
important  ingredient  for  scoring  well  on 
the  smallmouth  river.  If  you  know  the 
character  of  the  fish,  you'll  naturally 
approach  him  in  a  manner  that  will 
cater  to  his  peculiar  whims. 

But  enough  for  comparisons,  here  are 
some  specifics. 

LIVE  BAIT 

When  I  want  to  tussle  with  big, 
brawny  smallmouths  in  the  two-  to 
five-pound  range,  there's  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  live  bait  is  the  way  to  go. 
But  this  doesn't  mean  live  bait  draped 
on  a  large  hook  and  chucked  out  to  rest 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  natural 
offering  should  be  fished  on  light  tackle, 
delivered  delicately,  and  floated  natu- 
rally through  the  lairs  of  the  fish. 

Any  number  of  live  baits  will  take 
river  smallmouths,  including  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  beetles,  nymphs,  sala- 
manders, and  worms.  But  for  the  big- 
gest bass  and  the  most  consistent  fishing, 
four  natural  offerings  stand  out:  min- 
nows, hellgrammites,  mad  toms,  and 
crayfish. 

If  you  have  a  light  enough  baitcasting 
outfit  to  handle  six-  or  eight-pound  line, 
you  can  use  it  for  working  these  live 


baits.  I  generally  use  a  light-action 
spinning  outfit  and  six-pound  mono  for 
bait  fishing.  If  the  water  is  extra-clear,  it 
doesn't  hurt  to  go  down  to  four-pound 
line,  particularly  when  fishing  the  small 
hellgrammites. 

For  crayfish,  minnows,  and  madtoms, 
size  1  or  2  fine  wire  hooks  are  best. 
Hook  crayfish  through  the  tail,  mad- 
toms and  minnows  through  the  lips 
from  the  bottom  up.  Hellgrammites 
work  best  with  size  4  hooks,  unless  they 
are  particularly  large,  in  which  case  2's 
perform  better.  Since  madtoms  and 
crayfish  naturally  head  for  the  bottom, 
no  weight  is  necessary  with  these  offer- 
ings. 

Hellgrammites  also  head  for  the  bot- 
tom rocks,  but  they  may  be  too  light  to 
cast,  in  which  case  a  small  split  shot  or 
two  a  foot  up  the  line  can  be  useful.  If 
the  water  is  very  low,  I  occasionally  use 
a  tiny  bobber  with  hellgrammites  to 
keep  the  bait  from  getting  hung  up  on 
the  stream  floor  constantly.  With  min- 
nows, I  often  use  a  bobber  to  keep  the 
bait  up  and  drifting  in  the  strike  zone,  as 
well  as  a  split  shot  crimped  on  the  line  a 
foot  above  the  hook. 

Though  bait  can  take  fish  in  shallows 
and  riffles,  I  like  to  concentrate  on  the 
deeper  holes  where  the  biggest  fish  tend 
to  congregate  when  fishing  minnows, 
crayfish,  and  madtoms.  Hellgrammites 
are  the  one  exception.  Since  riffles  are 
their  natural  habitat,  these  offerings 
produce  best  in  fast  water,  particularly 
behind  rocks  that  break  the  flow.  Eddies 
on  the  edges  of  rapids  and  sections 
where  riffles  first  slow  down  and  break 
into  deeper  pools  are  also  good  spots  to 
drift  a  hellgrammite. 

The  cardinal  rules  for  successful  bait 
fishing  for  river  smallmouths  are  to  use 
light  line,  as  little  weight  as  possible, 
and  allow  the  offering  to  drift  naturally 
in  the  current.  Follow  these  steps  when 
working  bait,  and  some  eye-popping 
catches  of  bass  should  result. 

SPINNING  WITH  LURES 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
method  for  catching  river  smallmouths. 
Spinning  with  lures  stands  midway 
between  fly  fishing  and  live  bait  fishing 
in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  fish  you'll 
likely  take  and  their  size.  Live  bait  gen- 
erally means  fewer  fish,  but  bigger 
ones.Fly  fishing  means  the  most  small- 
mouths, but  often  they'll  run  on  the 
small  side.  Spinning  takes  a  happily 
medium  spot  between  the  two.  You'll 
take  a  good  number  of  fish  with  this 
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approach,  arid  though  they'll  vary  widely 
in  size,  a  fair  number  of  large  fisn 
should  be  among  them. 

The  optimum  spinning  outfit  for  river 
smallmouths  would  consist  of  a  five-  to 
six-foot  rod  that  is  light  and  sensitive, 
yet  stiff  enough  to  set  the  hooks  firmly 
in  the  tough  jaws  of  an  ornery  bronze- 
back.  Graphite  is  the  only  material  that 
meets  these  requirements  perfectly,  but 
certain  good  fiberglass  rods  will  per- 
form adequately. 

I  like  the  lightest  reel  possible,  taped 
onto  an  all-cork  reel  seat  and  spooled 
with  four-  or  six-pound  line.  The  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  go  with  the  lighter  or 
heavier  line  comes  from  the  clarity  of 
the  water,  weight  of  lures  being  used, 
and  likelihood  of  latching  onto  a  real 
bruiser  bronzeback  in  the  four-  or  five- 
pound  class. 

Lures  for  river  smallmouth  fishing 
can  be  narrowed  down  to  a  handful  of 
standards  that  perform  well  in  most 
mid-Atlantic  waters.  They  can  be  stored 
in  a  small  plastic  or  aluminum  lure  box 
that  can  be  strapped  around  your  shoul- 
der when  wading  or  left  on  the  seat, 
where  it  takes  up  very  little  room  while 
floating. 

Here's  a  list  of  time-proven  small- 
mouth  lures  that  should  be  carried  in 
every  spin-fisherman's  tackle  box:  Silver 
Mepps  spinners,  Beetle  Spin  spinner- 
baits,  Flatfish,  Mister  Twister  curlytail 
grubs,  marabou  jigs,  small  crankbaits 
such  as  the  Big  O  or  Teeny  Rebel  R, 
Rapalas,  Tiny  Torpedos,  Lucky  13's  and 
four-inch  plastic  worms  rigged  Texas- 
style  and  fished  with  1/8-  to  1/16-ounce 
slip  sinkers. 

Generally  it's  best  to  stick  to  the 
smallest  or  next-to-smallest  size  avail- 
able with  all  of  these  offerings.  Bigger 
lures  may  fool  a  few  more  large  fish,  but 
the  number  of  strikes  drops  off  so 
rapidly  as  the  size  of  the  lure  is  increased 
that  the  results  don't  seem  worth  the 
price. 

Perhaps  the  major  advantage  of  spin 
fishing  with  this  selection  of  lures  is 
that  you  have  several  varieties  of  offer- 
ings for  each  type  of  water  you're  likely 
to  encounter.  If  you're  float  fishing  or 
wading  and  come  upon  a  shallow  area, 
you  don't  have  to  pass  it  by  as  you 
would  when  bait  fishing.  Rather,  you 
simply  put  on  a  topwater  or  shallow- 
running  plug  and  cover  the  water.  In  a 
deep  hole,  slip  on  a  diving  crankbait  or 
plastic  worm  or  jig.  For  moderate  depths, 
use  a  Mepps  spinner  or  a  Flatfish.  With 
the  selection  of  lures  listed  previously, 
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Float  fishing  on  the  Shenandoah  while  casting  with  spinning  gear  and  artificials. 
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Whether  you  are  finishing  on  the  Shenandoah,  spinning  on  the  /arnes.  or  drifting  live  bait  through  a  hole  on  the  Rappahanock.  finesse  and  delicacy  in 
tackJe  and  presentation  are  required  to  catch  smallmouth 


you'll  have  the  versatility  to  cover  all 
types  of  water  so  that  you  can  quickly 
determine  the  pattern  of  lure  and  water 
type  that's  producing  on  any  given  day. 

FLY  FISHING 

While  it's  possible  to  plumb  all  depths 
of  a  smallmouth  river  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  fly  tackle.  I  generally  reserve 
this  gear  for  situations  where  bass  are 
feeding  at  depths  of  five  feet  or  less.  If 
it's  necessary  to  go  to  a  high-density 
sinking  tip  line  and  heavily-weighted 
flies.  I'd  simply  rather  switch  to  spin- 
ning gear  and  work  artificials  or  live 
bait,  in  most  cases. 

My  standard  outfit  for  river  small- 
mouths  consists  of  an  eight-and-a-half- 
foot  Orvis  graphite  rod  rigged  with  a 
seven-  weight  line.  You  could  go  to  a  rod 
that's  half  a  foot  longer  or  shorter  and 
still  be  in  the  optimum  tackle  range  for 
river  smallmouths.  A  weight-forward 
floating  line  covers  most  smallmouth 


fly  fishing  situations,  and  a  tapered 
leader  of  seven  to  10  feet  testing  four  to 
six  pounds  at  the  tippet  works  well. 

The  big.  gaudy  poppers  used  for  large- 
mouth  fishing  seldom  score  as  well  as 
smaller,  more  natural-looking  offerings. 
Deer  hair  bugs  are  favorite  topwater 
flies,  and  even  such  trout  fishing  stan- 
dards as  the  Rat  Faced  McDougall  and 
Irresistible  are  good  choices  for  surface 
smallmouth  action.  Wet  flies  such  as  the 
Woolly  Worm  score  well  also,  particu- 
larly when  used  in  drab  colors  and 
worked  dead  drift  or  with  a  very  slight, 
twitching  retrieve.  Nymphs  dressed  to 
imitate  immature  damsel  and  dragon- 
flies  score  especially  well  on  larger 
bronzebacks. 

Lately  I've  been  using  one  fly  for  most 
of  my  sub-surface  smallmouth  fishing. 
It's  a  bushy,  black  creation  tied  much 
like  a  marabou  muddler  or  sculpin  on  a 
Mustad  No.  9671  hook  with  a  bit  of  lead 
wrapped  around  the  shank.  The  fly  has 


a  black  marabou  tail,  thick  gray  fur 
body,  black  marabou  wing,  and  deer 
hair  head.  This  versatile  fly  can  be 
fished  dead  drift  to  imitate  a  dislodged 
nymph  or  hellgrammite;  with  subtle 
twitches  to  simulate  a  struggling  scul- 
pin or  small  catfish;  or  with  sharp  jerks 
to  mimic  a  fleeing  minnow.  It's  a  killer 
in  sizes  six  to  10. 

There's  smallmouth  action  awaiting 
every  angler  in  the  Old  Dominion  in 
such  streams  as  the  James,  Shenan- 
doah, Rappahannock,  Rapidan,  and 
Rivanna,  whether  you're  a  long  rodder, 
a  bait  tosser,  or  lure  fisherman.  Keep  in 
mind  the  fish's  trout-like  character  in 
your  selection  of  tackle,  approach  to  the 
water,  and  delivery  of  offerings  and 
you'll  find  the  old  bronzeback  ready  and 
willing  to  put  a  bend  in  your  rod  and 
send  a  shiver  down  your  back  as  he 
shatters  the  river's  surface  in  a  classic 
smallmouth  leap. 

There's  no  fish  quite  like  him. 
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198QHUNTING  OUTLOOK 


The  heavy  snows  that  drove  hunters 
out  of  the  woods  during  the  last  two 
days  of  last  deer  season  curtailed  the 
harvest  of  does  in  many  areas.  As  a 
result,  more  deer  than  normal  were  car- 
ried over,  providing  large  deer  popula- 
tions in  most  areas  of  the  state.  Pros- 
pects are  excellent  state-wide  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  weather,  this 
year's  harvest  could  easily  set  a  new 
record,  topping  the  record  of  72,545  set 
in  1978-79. 

No  change  is  expected  in  the  bear 
harvest  which  is  expected  to  approxi- 
mate 210.  As  usual,  the  best  bear  hunt- 
ing should  be  in  the  north  central  moun- 
tain counties. 

Heavy  rain  is  the  enemy  of  young 
turkeys.  Since  rain  has  been  scarce  the 
turkeys  have  benefitted  and  it  looks  like 
another  excellent  hatch  this  year,  the 
third  good  year  in  a  row.  Turkey  hun- 
ters should  find  another  bumper  crop 
this  year. 

This  is  another  rebuilding  year  for 
quail.  The  dry  weather  should  have 
helped  the  birds,  but  the  series  of  severe 
winters  we  have  had  have  cut  their 
number  back.  Some  locally  good  quail 
hunting  can  be  expected,  but  the  state- 
wide picture  is  not  as  bright  as  we 
would  like  to  see  it.  Look  for  a  fair  to 
good  quail  season. 

Despite  reports  of  lots  of  rabbits  sight- 
ed during  the  summer,  cottontails  have 
a  way  of  disappearing  before  hunting 
season.  The  lack  of  rain  has  not  helped 
the  rabbits  and  hunting  should  be  best 
in  the  western  region  where  rainfall  has 
been  close  to  normal.  As  usual,  it  will  be 
possible  to  find  localities  where  rabbits 
are  abundant  but  the  state-wide  fore- 
cast has  to  be  fair  hunting  in  the  east 
and  better  hunting  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state. 

Early  reports  indicate  a  good  squirrel 
population  in  most  areas.  Mast  is  neither 
plentiful  nor  scarce  with  red  oaks  and 
hickories  producing  well,  but  with  a 
mediocre  crop  from  white  oaks.  A  good 
squirrel  population  should  be  carried 
into  this  season  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
good  mast  crop  and  good  to  excellent 
hunting  can  be  expected. 

Grouse,  like  gold,  are  where  you  find 
them,  but  the  grouse  population  is  on 
the  comeback  trail.  While  no  one  expects 
a  spectacular  grouse  season,  it  looks  as 
though  the  hatch  was  quite  good  and 
hunting  should  be  somewhat  improved 
over  last  year. 


Statewide  Deer,  Bear,  and  Turkey  Harvest 


County  or  City 


1977  -  1978 
Deer       Bear     Turkey 


1978  -  1979 
Deer  Bear     Turkey 


1979  -  1980 
Deer       Bear    Turkey 


Accomac 

242 

0 

0 

229 

0 

0 

213 

0 

0 

Albemarle 

890 

12 

20 

1,384 

18 

72 

1,178 

12 

214 

Alleghany 

834 

16 

229 

888 

8 

328 

955 

8 

232 

Amelia 

2.160 

0 

47 

2,002 

0 

50 

1,526 

0 

274 

Amherst 

512 

12 

11 

727 

7 

59 

887 

4 

197 

Appomattox 

820 

0 

34 

794 

0 

53 

788 

0 

328 

Augusta 

1,143 

16 

233 

1,369 

10 

408 

1,365 

12 

311 

Bath 

1,892 

7 

423 

2,008 

1 

542 

1,987 

5 

431 

Bedford 

624 

6 

18 

919 

10 

49 

1,242 

4 

138 

Bland 

583 

1 

141 

749 

9 

157 

690 

7 

118 

Botetourt 

1,154 

16 

235 

1,362 

6 

480 

1,295 

23 

292 

Brunswick 

1,078 

0 

11 

1,246 

0 

23 

1,109 

0 

127 

Buchanan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Buckingham 

1,753 

0 

57 

2,132 

0 

75 

1,775 

0 

460 

Campbell 

247 

0 

13 

272 

0 

29 

288 

0 

147 

Caroline 

2,248 

0 

39 

1,952 

0 

75 

1,203 

0 

283 

Carroll 

89 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

Charles  City 

931 

0 

0 

1,122 

0 

0 

1,162 

0 

0 

Charlotte 

500 

0 

24 

548 

0 

33 

569 

0 

170 

Chesapeake 

443 

4 

0 

479 

5 

0 

422 

1 

0 

Chesterfield 

1,158 

0 

0 

1,105 

0 

0 

1,102 

0 

31 

Clarke 

239 

0 

21 

253 

0 

34 

277 

0 

24 

Craig 

810 

3 

181 

1,140 

3 

207 

1,044 

3 

190 

Culpeper 

412 

0 

15 

419 

0 

15 

498 

0 

100 

Cumberland 

1,267 

0 

41 

1.466 

0 

51 

1,257 

0 

261 

Dickenson 

17 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dinwiddie 

1,361 

0 

21 

1,206 

0 

39 

1,030 

0 

170 

Essex 

223 

0 

8 

192 

0 

11 

146 

0 

21 

Fairfax 

24 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

42 

0 

1 

Fauquier 

951 

0 

21 

991 

0 

38 

1,092 

0 

1  17 

Floyd 

93 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

233 

0 

0 

Fluvana 

1,102 

0 

27 

1,396 

0 

56 

1,164 

0 

250 

Franklin 

365 

0 

0 

407 

0 

0 

500 

0 

30 

Frederick 

916 

0 

97 

1,158 

0 

140 

999 

0 

178 

Giles 

725 

9 

268 

861 

11 

314 

916 

17 

247 

Gloucester 

344 

0 

0 

273 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

Goochland 

729 

0 

15 

936 

0 

16 

888 

0 

149 

Grayson 

1,112 

0 

137 

1,491 

0 

153 

1,755 

0 

74 

Greene 

65 

3 

1 

52 

10 

2 

58 

10 

9 

Greensville 

852 

0 

0 

1,045 

0 

0 

553 

0 

1 

Halifax 

659 

0 

36 

744 

0 

46 

807 

0 

173 

Hampton  — 

Newport  News 

171 

0 

0 

205 

0 

0 

214 

0 

0 

Hanover 

300 

0 

0 

334 

0 

0 

306 

0 

0 

Henrico 

377 

0 

0 

448 

0 

0 

340 

0 

0 

Henry 

42 

0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

Highland 

1,151 

0 

269 

1,239 

4 

293 

1,245 

6 

207 

Isle  of  Wight 

1,123 

0 

0 

921 

0 

0 

856 

0 

0 

James  City 

342 

0 

0 

282 

0 

0 

336 

0 

0 

King  &  Queen 

514 

0 

14 

441 

0 

31 

395 

0 

74 

King  George 

405 

0 

0 

479 

0 

0 

505 

0 

0 

King  William 

513 

0 

20 

653 

0 

28 

595 

0 

106 

Lancaster 

584 

0 

0 

489 

0 

0 

668 

0 

0 

Lee 

81 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

117 

0 

0 

Loudoun 

824 

0 

5 

993 

0 

11 

1,193 

0 

30 

Louisa 

986 

0 

26 

1,088 

0 

42 

888 

0 

208 

Lunenburg 

768 

0 

10 

484 

0 

11 

612 

0 

69 

Madison 

104 

21 

3 

86 

15 

2 

128 

15 

16 

Mathews 

103 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

Mecklenburg 

497 

0 

0 

410 

0 

0 

530 

0 

0 

Middlesex 

74 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

109 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

106 

0 

77 

162 

1 

124 

272 

3 

117 

Nelson 

559 

13 

17 

804 

21 

30 

674 

11 

177 

New  Kent 

877 

0 

0 

1,146 

0 

0 

1,060 

0 

0 

Northampton 

58 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

Northumberland 

486 

0 

0 

512 

0 

0 

549 

0 

0 

Nottoway 

1,386 

0 

17 

860 

0 

22 

1,013 

0 

57 

Orange 

413 

0 

19 

421 

0 

31 

426 

0 

87 

Page 

389 

1 1 

38 

520 

10 

72 

452 

13 

84 

Patrick 

260 

0 

0 

326 

0 

0 

474 

0 

0 

Pittsylvania 

727 

0 

7 

889 

0 

20 

1,038 

0 

60 

Powhatan 

2,136 

0 

31 

1,867 

0 

46 

1,105 

0 

223 

Prince  Edward 

754 

0 

20 

819 

0 

37 

834 

0 

200 

Prince  George 

962 

0 

0 

1.321 

0 

0 

839 

0 

26 

Prince  William 

573 

0 

9 

324 

0 

15 

454 

0 

74 

Pulaski 

347 

0 

81 

422 

0 

76 

333 

2 

90 

Rappahannock 

400 

2 

10 

806 

7 

17 

834 

3 

74 

Richmond 

520 

0 

0 

577 

0 

0 

638 

0 

0 

Roanoke 

60 

0 

21 

99 

0 

30 

99 

0 

34 

Rockbridge 

814 

15 

241 

1,008 

6 

487 

1,007 

11 

326 

Rockingham 

1,941 

20 

153 

2.052 

19 

332 

2,006 

25 

204 

Russell 

40 

0 

13 

45 

1 

0 

55 

1 

0 

Scott 

102 

0 

0 

102 

0 

0 

123 

0 

0 

Shenandoah 

1,321 

6 

118 

1,744 

9 

230 

1,740 

5 

360 

Smyth 

489 

2 

96 

325 

3 

59 

308 

2 

50 

Southampton 

3,112 

0 

0 

3,093 

0 

0 

3,252 

0 

0 

Spotsylvania 

554 

0 

24 

485 

0 

12 

561 

0 

65 

Stafford 

761 

0 

14 

521 

0 

22 

580 

0 

100 

Suffolk 

602 

7 

0 

680 

4 

0 

743 

1 

0 

Surry 

1,407 

0 

0 

1,377 

0 

0 

1,187 

0 

0 

Sussex 

1,435 

0 

0 

1,834 

0 

0 

1,766 

0 

0 

Tazewell 

103 

0 

56 

105 

2 

39 

116 

4 

29 

Virginia  Beach 

114 

0 

0 

152 

0 

0 

135 

0 

0 

Warren 

507 

4 

56 

598 

0 

68 

604 

0 

92 

Washington 

180 

2 

31 

207 

0 

29 

194 

1 

28 

Westmoreland 

277 

0 

0 

224 

0 

0 

236 

0 

0 

Wise 

65 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

Wythe 

659 

1 

146 

755 

1 

137 

748 

5 

107 

York 

1,038 

0 

0 

754 

0 

0 

761 

0 

0 

67,060     209     4.066         72,545        201      5.908         69,926     214    9,116 


Personalities 


by  Sarah  Bartenstein 


Francis  N. 

Information  Officer  •  Pilot 


>-e-^r 


Speaking  of  "personalities."  one  of  the  most  colorful  at  the 
Game  Commission  is  the  author  of  this  column  (as  well  as 
"It  Appears  To  Me").  Francis  N.  "Curly"  Satterlee.  This 
month,  we  "turn  the  tables"  on  the  Game  Commission's 
Information  Officer  Pilot  and  one  of  Virginia  Wildlife's  staff 
writers. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  Curly  Satterlee 
is  the  diversity  of  his  interests  and  the  way  that  those 
interests  have  been  united  and  related  throughout  his  life, 
both  in  his  career  and  in  his  leisure  activities. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  his  life  has  been 
flying.  When  he  was  a  young  boy.  he  read  a  book  about 
flying  that  sparked  his  interest.  As  a  teenager,  he  saved  his 
money  until  one  Sunday  —  while  playing  hooky  from 
church  —  he  walked  to  a  cowpasture  airport  and  paid  a  pilot 
to  take  him  up  in  a  plane.  The  moment  they  left  the  ground. 
Satterlee  says,  he  knew  that  flying  was  for  him.  He  finally 
learned  to  fly  when  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II. 

As  a  boy  in  Minnesota,  he  learned  to  love  hunting  and  the 
outdoors  with  his  father.  His  father,  who  had  a  roofing  and 
insulation  business,  was  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman  who 
would  pick  up  his  son  after  school  during  hunting  season  to 
get  in  a  few  hours  before  dark;  they  hunted  on  weekends, 
too.  and  Satterlee  recalls  pheasant  and  deer  hunting  as  his 
favorites.  When  he  was  10  years  old.  he  began  working  in 
his  father's  business,  something  he  continued  to  do  even 
after  he  began  college,  and  later  when  he  returned  from  the 
war. 

His  major  fields  of  study  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
which  he  entered  in  1939.  were  speech,  public  relations,  and 
photojournalism.  And  somehow.  Satterlee  has  managed  to 
integrate  all  of  those  interests,  his  love  of  the  outdoors,  and 
his  love  of  flying,  into  a  long  and  rewarding  career. 

Throughout  that  career,  he  has  exhibited  a  love  of  adven- 
ture and  a  love  of  people.  And  for  those  who  know  him  who 
have  always  thought  that  he  had  a  touch  of  "show  biz"  in  his 
blood:  he  really  does!  A  musician.  Satterlee  played  the 
trumpet  in  his  high  school  band,  and  also  played  the  piano. 
And  then  one  day.  he  joined  the  Three  Potato  Bugs,  a  trio  of 
ocarina  players:  they  toured  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
and  Minnesota  to  help  pay  their  college  tuition  (besides 
going  to  classes,  studying,  and  waiting  tables  at  their  frater- 
nity  house:  and  Satterlee  continued  to  work  for  his  father). 
They  sent  a  demonstration  record  to  Rudy  Vallee  at  one 
point,  and  when  they  received  a  letter  from  him  expresing 
interest,  they  decided  to  take  a  chance  and  travel  to  New 
York  to  make  their  fortunes.  They  left  Minneapolis  in  a  1928 
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Chevrolet  with  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  They  paid  their 
expenses  by  playing  in  the  towns  they  traveled  through, 
passing  the  hat  after  each  performance. 

When  they  reached  New  York,  they  auditioned  for  Vallee, 
who  promptly  signed  them  with  his  agency.  They  began 
traveling  up  and  down  the  east  coast  and  were  quite  suc- 
cessful. By  late  1941,  they  were  ready  to  audition  for  a 
Broadway  show  which  promised  to  bring  them  even  greater 
fame  and  success.  After  an  engagement  in  Florida,  they 
debated  whether  to  go  on  to  New  York  and  their  audition,  or 
to  go  home  for  Christmas  first.  Satterlee  persuaded  his 
partners  to  go  home  to  Minnesota  first.  So  they  left  Florida 
on  December  6,  1941,  and  drove  virtually  nonstop.  After  a 
full  day  of  traveling  on  December  7,  they  stopped  at  a  diner, 
and  were  stunned  to  learn  that  the  Japanese  has  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor.  Their  families  —  whom  they  had  decided  to 
surprise  with  their  arrival  —  were  especially  glad  to  have 
them  home  that  Christmas.  At  that  point,  Satterlee  decided 
not  to  go  back  to  New  York  with  his  partners,  choosing 
instead  to  enlist  and  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  while  he  waited  to  be  called. 

The  call  came  in  1943,  but  not  before  he  had  learned  to  fly 
and  obtained  his  license.  He  met  the  stiff  qualifications 
required  by  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  earned  not  only  his 
U.S.  wings,  but  British  wings  as  well.  During  the  blitzkrieg, 
the  British  could  not  train  their  pilots  at  home,  so  they  came 
to  the  United  States  for  their  training.  Satterlee  trained  with 
them,  and  earned  his  wings. 

During  the  war,  Satterlee  participated  in  the  laborious 
and  dangerous  task  of  flying  gasoline  over  "the  Hump,"  the 
mountain  border  between  India  and  Burma,  and  China. 
Then,  he  ferried  planes  to  the  Russians  under  the  lend-lease 
program,  via  Fairbanks,  Alaska  from  New  York.  Later,  he 
ferried  planes  domestically. 

After  the  war,  he  went  back  to  work  for  his  father,  and 
remained  in  the  Reserve  as  a  public  information  officer  and 
flight  instructor,  training  pilots  nearly  every  weekend.  In 
1949,  he  married  Joanne  Munson,  whom  he  had  met  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

When  the  Korean  War  broke  out,  Satterlee  was  back  in 
the  Air  Force  as  an  information  officer/pilot.  After  the  war, 
he  finally  earned  his  degree  at  Southeastern  University  in 
Durant,  Oklahoma. 

His  love  of  flying  and  the  sheer  determination  he  exhibits 
when  he  makes  a  decision  were  clearly  demonstrated  fol- 
lowing a  grave  flight  accident  in  1953.  In  the  accident, 


Satterlee's  leg  was  nearly  severed  by  a  propeller.  He  worked 
for  five  long  years  after  that  to  prove  wrong  the  doctors' 
claims  that  he  would  never  fly  again.  He  was  restored  to  full 
flight  status  at  the  end  of  those  five  years. 

In  1960,  Satterlee  was  tapped  by  the  Pentagon.  After 
working  in  the  Public  Affairs  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  he  became  the  Chief  of  Still  News  Photography 
for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  Among  his 
other  duties,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs to  foreign  governments. 

It  was  during  his  Pentagon  days  that  Satterlee  became 
deeply  involved  in  conservation.  Each  branch  of  the  military 
has  a  conservation  program  that  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
some  25  million  acres  of  land.  During  the  years  that  Satter- 
lee was  involved  in  this  conservation  effort,  he  met  Chester 
F.  Phelps,  then  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  When  they  met  a  second  time  in 
March  1968.  Satterlee  had  begun  to  think  about  retiring 
from  military  service.  Phelps  informed  him  that  there  was 
an  opening  in  the  Commission's  Education  Division.  Satter- 
lee applied  for  the  job  and  was  hired.  After  26  years  of 
military  service,  Major  Satterlee  came  to  work  for  the 
Commission  in  August  1968  as  Information  Officer  Pilot, 
and  "it's  been  Katie-bar-the-door  ever  since!"  he  says. 

The  Satterlees  have  four  children:  John  and  Eric  were 
born  in  Minnesota  (Eric  while  his  father  was  in  Korea); 
Nancy,  in  Oklahoma;  and  Carol  (whose  photograph  of  her 
father  appears  on  this  page),  in  South  Carolina.  Nancy. 
Satterlee  notes  with  mock  disdain,  married  a  Navy  pilot; 
John  was  recently  married  on  the  farm  that  his  father  pur- 
chased several  years  ago.  determined  to  "own  a  piece  of  land 
in  Minnesota."  Perhaps  Satterlee  and  his  wife  will  retire 
there  someday,  but  "there's  so  much  to  do  and  not  enough 
time  to  do  it." 

An  "inveterete  joiner,"  as  he  describes  himself,  Satterlee  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Colonial 
Farm,  the  Wildlife  Society,  the  Hump  Pilots  Association,  the 
West  Richmond  Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  National  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  He  is  the  Public 
Affairs  Officer  for  the  International  Associaton  of  Natural 
Resource  Pilots,  and  is  President  of  the  Virginia  Outdoor 
Writers  Associaton. 

Satterlee  was  the  winner  of  the  prestigious  Governor's 
Award  as  the  Conservationist  of  the  Year  in  1978. 

He  loves  the  outdoors,  he  loves  to  fly,  and  he  loves  to  talk. 
But  most  of  all,  Curly  Satterlee  loves  people. 
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Growing  Up  Outdoors 


Nature  News 

Autumn  Leaves:  How  Do 
They  Change  Colors? 

by  Sarah  Bartenstein 

Now  that  summer  is  over,  do  you  recall  that  anyone 
remarked  about  the  beauty  of  the  green  leaves  on  the  trees? 
Maybe  not.  Now  it's  autumn,  when  leaves  turn  brilliant  red, 
bright  yellow,  rich  orange,  deep  purple  or  bronze.  And  a  day 
probably  does  not  go  by  without  your  hearing  someone  exclaim 
about  the  beauty  of  the  leaves.  What  makes  leaves  turn  such 
brilliant,  beautiful  colors  at  this  time  of  the  year? 

Although  the  traditional  name  of  this  season  is  autumn,  many 
people  call  it  fall,  because  this  is  the  time  when  the  leaves  finally 
fall  from  the  trees,  not  to  appear  again  until  spring. 

As  we  look  at  the  differently-colored  leaves  o 
October,  we  may  think  a  leaf  simply  freezes  or  dies 
and  falls  off  the  tree,  but  it  isn't  that  simple.  Even 
scientists  do  not  fully  understand  what  causes  the 
change  in  colors. 

Some  think  the  pigments  causing  autumn  colors 
are  in  the  leaves  all  the  time,  hidden  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  by  the  green  chloro- 
phyll in  the  leaf.  As  the  weather  grows  cooler,  a  layer  of  cells 
forms  at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  blocking  off  its  food 
and  water.  Then  the  chlorophyll  fades  away,  leav- 
ing the  yellow,  red,  or  other  color  that  we  see 

Others  think  leaf  colors  change  as  a  result 
of  an  orderly  process:  when  the  weather  turns 
cool  enough,  about  90  percent  of  the  min- 
erals in  a  leaf  are  transported  into  the  tree 
tissues  to  be  stored  until  the  following  spring. 
They  believe  that  autumn  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  several  complex  chemical  pigments  which  are 
rather  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  sugar 
in  a  leaf  causes  one  color,  and  chemicals  cause  another. 

This  mysterious  changing  of  the  leaves  has  puzzled  us  for 
centuries.  An  Indian  legend  says  that,  in  the  autumn,  the  Indian 
hunters  of  the  Heavens  kill  the  Great  Bear  of  the  Heavens  (the 
same  Great  Bear  whose  growl  is  said  to  be  the  thunder).  The 
blood  from  the  bear  drips  down  onto  the  trees  on  earth, 
causing  the  leaves  to  turn  red.  The  fire  in  which  the  sky 
hunters  cook  the  bear  also  spills  down  to  earth,  turning 
other  leaves  yellow  and  gold. 

In  the  different  parts  of  our  country,  leaves  turn  their 
autumn  colors  at  different  points,  depending  on  the  climate. 
Early  frosts  can  speed  the  color-changing  process,  causing 
leaves  to  turn  earlier  than  during  a  year  when  the  frosts  do 
not  come  early.  A  hot,  dry  summer  can  partly  "spoil" 
autumn  colors;  have  you  noticed  any  effects  of  our  espe- 
cially hot  summer  on  this  autumn's  leaves?  In  the  northern 
areas  of  the  I  Jnited  States,  the  first  week  of  October  brings 
excellent  color  in  a  normal  year.  Across  the  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plains  areas,  color  usually  lasts  well  into  November. 

Finally,  as  the  weather  turns  colder,  the  color  fades, 
winds  increase,  and  the  leaves  fall  or  are  blown  from  trees. 
For  awhile,  the  ground  is  a  carpet  of  bright  colors.  Then  the 
leaves  turn  dry,  brittle  and  brown,  and  they  crunch  like 
cornflakes  under  your  feet.  Another  autumn  is  done. 


Your  Turn 


This  is  the  story  of  Erik  Robert  Springer's  first  fish.  Erik  is 
from  South  Hill. 

Hi,  my  name  is  Erik  Robert  Springer.  I  am  seven  years 
old.  This  year  for  my  birthday,  my  parents  brought  me  my 
own  rod  and  reel.  My  Dad  has  been  taking  me  fishing  since  I 
was  about  three  years  old. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  my  first  fish.  I  was  not  quite 
three  years  old  and  had  only  been  fishing  from  the  dock  at 
our  lake  house  with  no  luck.  Then  on  May  6,  1976  I  went 
fishing  at  a  farm  pond  and  there  I  landed  my  first  fish.  It  was 
only  a  small  brim  about  five  inches  long  but  it  seemed  very 
big  to  me.  In  fact,  I  was  scared  because  I  didn't  quite  know 
what  I  had  done  and  thought  the  fish  would  bite  me.  Since 
then  I  have  caught  bigger  fish  and  have  spent  many  happy 
evenings  in  the  jonboat  fishing  with  my  Dad  and  younger 
brother,  Chad.  Chad  is  four  years  old  and  really  likes  to  go 
fishing  like  his  big  brother.  A  big  "thank  you"  to  my  Dad  for 


taking  a  kid  fishing. 


text  by  Dorothy  Beecher  Artes  of  Indian  Head.  Maryland 
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Li/.  Ordwuy  ul  work  in  her  studio  in  Stsaford. 


J  sing  a  decidedly  modern  adaptation  of  an  ancient  art 
form,  a  York  County  woman  has  created  an  innovative 
and  refreshingly  new  type  of  art:  stained  glass  wildlife. 

Stained  glass  is  certainly  not  new,  since  it  was  used  as 
early  as  the  10th  century  in  the  windows  of  northern  Euro- 
pean churches.  Even  before  that,  Egyptians  and  Romans 
utilized  crude  forms  of  translucent  and  opaque  glass  to 
fashion  jewelry  and  as  decorations  which  were  set  in  the 
walls  of  buildings.  However,  stained  glass  as  an  art  form  did 
not  actually  achieve  artistic  status,  prominence,  or  popular- 
ity until  it  was  combined  with  Christian  architecture.  Over 
the  centuries,  the  use  and  popularity  of  stained  glass  peaked 
and  waned,  and  even  for  a  time  during  the  17th  century,  the 
technique  dwindled  to  a  point  where  it  was  nothing  more 
than  painting  on  glass. 

The  last  half  of  the  19th  century  brought  a  resurgence  in 
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the  popularity  of  stained  glass,  and  following  World  War  II, 
this  was  further  emphasized  by  a  rekindled  religious  spirit 
which  stimulated  interest  in  church  windows. 

Elizabeth  Bolay  Ordway  of  Seaford  is  a  very  talented 
young  lady  with  a  formal  education  in  art  and  business.  She 
has  traveled  widely,  first  with  her  family  in  connection  with 
her  father's  business,  and  later  as  a  military  wife.  Liz  was 
born  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  but  she  grew  up  in 
Decatur,  Georgia  and  Decatur,  Alabama.  She  attended 
Queens  College  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where  she 
majored  in  fashion  design  and  art;  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  Lincoln;  and  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Tuscaloosa,  where  she  received  her  degree  in  business 
administration,  with  an  eye  toward  fashion  merchandising. 

Her  first  job  following  graduation  was  as  an  assistant 
buyer  for  Rich's,  Inc.  in  Atlanta.  At  this  point  in  her  life,  a 


Lampshade  (abovej  is  typical  application  of  Liz's  craft;  ruddy  duck  (left} 
was  her  first  stained  glass  creation. 


young  man  whom  she  had  known  for  some  nine  years  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  and  she  became  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Ordway, 

Jr. 

Dick  was  an  Army  officer  who  served  two  tours  in 
Vietnam,  the  first  as  an  Infantry  Paratrooper  and  the 


that  she  had  learned  and  used  over  the  years.  One  day  she 
observed  a  person  demonstrating  stained  glass  techniques 
in  Yorktown.  This  interested  her  and  she  decided  to  take 
lessons.  However,  none  were  going  to  be  available  any  time 
soon,  so  in  her  delightfully  impatient  way,  she  sought  advice 
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saw  the  Ordways  travelto  Spain,  Thailand,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  to  her  parents' 
current  home,  Puerto  Rico,  Dick  resigned  and  went  to  work 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  at  Fort  Eustis.  This  decision 
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the  fact  that  Liz  and  Dick  had  fallen  in  love  with  Virginia,  its 
people,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  birds  that  inhabit  the 
area. 

With  the  decision  to  remain  in  the  Old  Dominion  behind 
them,  Liz  decided  to  try  to  make  use  of  the  many  forms  of  art 


very  first  evening,  began  working. 

That  night,  after  going  to  bed,  she  was  unable  to  sleep,  so 
she  got  up  again  and  proceeded  to  complete  her  first  stained 
glass  wildlife  project,  a  ruddy  duck  which  she  mounted  in  a 


And  so  it  began.  Within  two  days,  she  had  designed  a 
Canada  goose  in  flight,  and  Liz  admits  that  she  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  what  was  to  become  her  personal  art 
form:  wildlife  depicted  in  stained  glass. 

She  proceeded  to  make  "hangings"  as  fast  as  she  could, 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Blue  heron,  similar  to  that  awarded  a  blue  ribbon  by  Barclay  Sheaks. 


selling  them  to  pay  for  more  materials  and  better  tools.  All 
this  feverish  activity  took  place  in  just  30  days  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  1979,  and  was  a  sideline  to  the 
real  estate  business  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

After  her  first  burst  of  enthusiasm,  she  stopped  com- 
pletely to  concentrate  on  real  estate.  But  by  March  1980,  she 
was  so  dissatisfied  that  she  stopped  all  other  activity  to 
resume  her  glass  work  full  time.  This  she  did  with  a  flourish 
and  renewed  emphasis. 

~  y  April,  the  Yorktown  Arts  Foundation  accepted  her  as 
an  in-house  artist  at  "On  the  Hill,"  the  city's  Creative  Art 
Center  located  in  the  replica  of  the  Moore  House  on  the 
Revolutionary  War  Battlefield  Park.  Here,  she  and  nearly  40 
other  artists  display  their  work  on  the  battlefield  location, 
which  is  situated  for  tourists.  She  is  increasingly  in  demand 
for  art  and  craft  shows  throughout  the  Tidewater  area.  Liz  is 


a  contributing  artist  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  a  member  of  the 
Peninsula  Association  of  the  Arts,  and  is  among  the  artists 
who  are  under  consideration  as  exhibitors  in  the  forthcom- 
ing North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Con- 
ference to  take  place  in  March  1981  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Liz's  decision  to  create  stained  glass  birds  stems  from  the 
fact  that  she  and  Dick  live  on  the  marsh  in  a  home  they 
purchased  in  1976.  She  sees  glass  as  both  an  art  form  and  a 
craft.  Her  hangings  are  not  only  beautiful,  they  are  func- 


tional as  windows,  lamp  shades,  picture  frames  and  wind 
chimes,  to  mention  some  of  her  applications.  She  chose  birds 
for  her  stained  glass,  because  to  her,  it  was  so  natural  to  look 


out  her  window  and  see  birds,  grass,  and  wildlife.  Thus  Liz 
Ordway  created  her  own  form  of  art  using  an  ancient  pro- 
cess combined  with  a  more  modern  copper  foil  technique  to 
fashion  her  wildlife  windows  on  the  world. 
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Let's  Not 
Compound 
the  Problem 


by  Geoff  Gordon 


Compound  bows  are  all  the  rage  these  days.  Anyone  even 
remotely  associated  with  today's  bow  and  arrow  indus- 
try knows  that.  With  only  10  years  of  commercial  exposure, 
these  bows  have  invaded  every  store  shelf,  filled  every 
catalog,  and  enticed  every  bowhunter  in  America.  Small 
discount  stores  now  sell  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  more 
popular  compound  bows,  and  some  of  the  better-stocked 
sporting  goods  stores  and  archery  pro  shops  actually  offer 
their  customers  hundreds  of  makes  and  models  to  choose 
from.  Lately,  you  can't  even  gaze  through  the  glass  of  a 
department  store  window  without  seeing  some  kind  of 
compound  bow  on  display. 

As  a  result  of  this  promotional  popularity,  scores  of  vete- 
ran archers  are  turning  in  their  traditional  "stick  bow" 
recurves  for  the  more  practical  block  and  tackle  design, 
while  myriads  of  beginners  spend  their  apprenticeship  days 
shooting  compound  bows.  In  short,  the  simple  but  highly 
effective  compound  bow  is  earning  its  share  of  followers 
and  fast. 

Yet,  in  the  very  wake  of  this  prosperity,  stemming  from 
the  almost  unreal  demand  for  the  compound,  there  has 
developed  a  veritable  sticky-wicket  of  a  problem.  With  so 
many  dozens  of  makes  and  models  flooding  the  market 
nowadays,  only  the  most  intellectual  bowman  can  decide 
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which  bow  is  the  best  of  the  lot.  Only  after  long  and  arduous 
hours  of  study  and  contemplation  can  a  serious  archer  weed 
out  the  best  bow  for  him  and  even  then  his  decision  could  be 
a  poor  one.  Luckily,  however,  there's  a  way  around  all  this 
drudgery. 

But  before  any  bow  can  even  be  considered  —  much  less 
purchased  —  a  prospective  buyer  has  to  realize  one  thing:  all 
makes,  models,  and  brand  names  aside,  there  are  actually 
two  entirely  different  types  of  bows  regularly  produced  by 
major  manufacturers.  There  are  hunting  compounds  and 
there  are  target  compounds.  And  the  only  thing  more  disas- 
terous  than  buying  the  wrong  bow  model  is  buying  the 
wrong  bow  type.  Just  try  dropping  a  400-pound  moose  with 
a  delicate,  highly  technical  target  bow  after  it's  been  dragged 
across  miles  of  rugged  tundra.  Target  bows  just  aren't 
designed  for  that  kind  of  treatment.  Tournament  com- 
pounds are  designed  for  tournaments,  where  accuracy 
counts.  They  are  carefully  crafted  with  loads  of  complicated 
accessories,  are  unconscionably  fragile,  and  must  be  handled 
accordingly. 

Hunting  compounds,  on  the  other  hand,  won't  come  apart 
under  even  the  worst  conditions.  They're  made  to  withstand 
rough  treatment  because  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  trail, 
that's  the  way  they'll  be  handled.  These  bows  are  very 
strongly  constructed  and  have  few  needless  accessories. 
What's  more,  they  are  darker  colored  than  target  bows  and 
feature  heavier  draw  weights.  So  if  you're  going  to  do  any 
serious  bowhunting,  you  need  a  hunting  grade  compound. 
But  which  one? 

Generally  speaking,  the  compound  bows  for  sale  today 
can  be  divided  into  two  major  groups,  however  basic  they 
may  be. 

The  first  group  comprises  the  bows  having  only  two 
eccentric  wheels,  one  at  the  tip  of  each  limb,  and  a 
cable/string  system  completely  enclosed  and  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  bow.  This  type  of  compound  is  routinely 
called  a  "two  wheeler"  and  requires  very  little  tuning. 

The  other  group  is  made  up  of  all  the  bows  with  more 
than  two  wheels,  from  four  to  as  many  as  six,  which  can  be 
finely  tuned  for  supreme  accuracy.  Of  the  two  groups,  the 
average  bowhunting  archer  is  best  off  with  the  first  type. 

Multi-wheeled  compounds  and  today's  vast  majority  of 
bowhunters  are  a  fatal  mismatch  for  a  couple  of  very  good 
reasons.  First,  these  bows  are  usually  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated. A  competitive  target  archer  may  have  some  use  for 
the  multitude  of  intricate  adjustments  that  can  be  made  on 
bows  like  the  PSE  Citation  or  the  Jennings  Arrowstar,  but  I 
doubt  many  bowhunters  can.  This  is  not  to  say  that  such 
bows  are  useless  in  the  woods.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
excellent  bows  in  the  right  hands  —  they  provide  hairsplit- 
ting accuracy  and  shoot  arrows  at  top  speed  —  but  under 
normal  conditions,  for  those  who  hunt  deer  in  the  fall  and 
bales  of  hay  in  the  summer,  they  just  aren't  needed. 

The  second  disadvantage  has  to  do  with  money.  A  com- 
plex four-  or  six-wheeled  compound  is  considerably  more 
expensive  to  manufacture  than  a  simple  two-wheeled 
model,  which  means  that  by  the  time  it  reaches  your  dealer's 
shelf,  it's  going  to  tote  a  higher  price  tag.  The  extra  money  is 
well  worth  it,  of  course,  considering  the  sophisticated  piece 
of  equipment  that's  involved.  But  what  it  really  comes  down 
to  is  your  laying  out  big  money  for  a  bow  with  complicated, 
if  not  abstruse,  furnishings  that  you'll  probably  never  use 
anyway. 

By  far  a  more  logical  selection  is  a  high-quality,  two- 
wheeled  compound.  With  its  simple,  almost  fault-free 
design,  this  bow  rarely  sports  a  price  tag  in  excess  of  $150. 
As  a  result,  even  top-of-the-line  models  are  afforable  for  a 
bowhunter  on  a  budget.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
most  two-wheelers  shoot  their  arrows  with  surprising 
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accuracy  and  speed,  makes  them  the  obvious  choice  for  the 
typical  bow-and-arrow  sportsman. 

However,  just  six  or  seven  years  ago,  compound  bows 
with  two  wheels  were,  well,  less  than  popular.  In  fact,  a  few 
knowledgable  experts  in  the  field  were  considering  them  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  weird  offspring  of  a  fleeting  fad. 
But  because  in  following  years  these  bows  happened  to  sell 
like  geigercounters  in  Harrisburg,  they  earned  a  good  repu- 
tation and,  ultimately,  a  permanent  spot  in  the  archery 
world.  Today,  more  than  ten  manufacturers  turn  out  a  total 
of  nearly  forty  different  models,  every  one  of  which  will 
provide  a  bowhunter  with  years  of  reliable  service.  And 
those  numbers  are  likely  to  increase. 

Name  brands  notwithstanding,  most  of  these  bows  have 
a  number  of  characteristics  in  common.  Because  they're 
made  to  be  used  by  the  casual,  not  the  professional  archer, 
they  usually  feature  a  50  percent  let-off  at  full  draw. 
Although  bows  with  that  much  bowstring  let-off  do  shoot 
their  arrows  a  little  slower  than  rigs  with  less  let-off,  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  so  insignificant  that  it  soon 
falls  out  of  the  picture.  Besides,  a  bow  with  45  or  50  percent 
let-off  is  much  more  comfortable  to  shoot  —  because  of  its 
reduction  in  bowstring  pressure  at  full  draw  —  and  for  that 
reason  is  a  bit  more  accurate  as  well. 

Two-wheel  compound  bows  are  designed  to  have  a  min- 
imum amount  of  complexity  about  them.  While  they  fre- 
quently provide  less  flexibility  than  more  complicated 
bows,  most  modern  two-wheelers  are  equipped  with  enough 
adjustments  to  let  a  bowhunter  select  a  draw  weight  and 
draw  length  which  suit  him  well.  Draw  weight  is  limited  for 
the  most  part  to  the  50  to  60  pound  range,  but  this  is 
adequate  for  the  bulk  of  bowhunting  done  in  North  America 
today.  Draw  length  is  pretty  much  an  open  subject,  as  bows 
with  25-  to  32-inch  draws  are  readily  available.  All  said,  I'd 
be  more  than  a  little  surprised  to  hear  of  a  bowhunter  who 
couldn't  find  the  two-wheeler  that  fit  his  needs  perfectly. 

Three  excellent  two-wheel  compounds  are  the  Ben  Pear- 
son Shadow  300,  the  new  Bear  Kodiak  Special,  and  the 
Jennings  Super  T.  The  draw  weights  on  all  three  of  these 
bows  can  be  adjusted  along  a  ten  pound  scale  —  between  50 
and  60  pounds  —  and  their  let-offs  register  at  45  to  50 
percent.  The  Pearson  300  is  a  fancy  version  of  this  firm's 
Shadow  100,  and  features  interchangeable  laminated  limbs 
and  risers  of  die-cast  magnesium.  The  Bear  Kodiak  Special 
and  the  Jennings  Super  T  are  also  high  quality  rigs,  which 
would  serve  well  under  practically  any  conditions. 

PSE  also  approaches  perfection  with  two  of  their  offer- 
ings, the  Laser  and  the  Paser.  But  these  are  absolutely  the 
top-of-the-line  two-wheelers,  and  will  hail  premium  prices. 
For  the  more  money-conscious  archer,  economy  bows  like 
the  Bear  Blacktail,  Pearson  Shadow  100  and  Renegade, 
Jennings  Sidekick  and  PSE  Sonic  will  serve  admirably. 
They're  just  as  fast  and  accurate  as  their  more  costly  coun- 
terparts, but  may  lack  certain  added  benefits  like  laminated 
limbs  or  split-limb  designed  accentrics.  For  the  beginner,  the 
money  saved  is  probably  more  important  than  these 
luxuries. 

But  regardless  of  whether  you  procure  an  expensive  or 
inexpensive  bow,  once  you've  had  a  two-wheeler  in  the 
woods,  you  probably  won't  want  to  carry  anything  else. 
Two-wheel  compound  bows  have  an  air  about  them  that 
most  bowhunters  can't  resist.  They're  light,  easy  to  tote  in 
one  hand,  very  simple  of  design  and  refreshingly  inexpen- 
sive. And  while  on  the  surface  they  may  look  cold,  heartless 
and  extremely  weird,  rest  assured  that  underneath  all  those 
nuts  and  bolts,  brackets  and  pulleys,  and  wheels  and  wing- 
nuts  is  a  bow  that  is  like  any  other  bow,  yet  different.  And  if 
you  haven't  had  one  in  the  field  with  you  yet,  you  don't 
know  what  you're  missing. 
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Big  Game  Trophy  Contest:  Looking  Back 


"Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder" 
is  an  expression  that  might  be  applied 
to  the  hunter  who  has  just  bagged  his 
first  deer.  It  seems  that  no  two  people 
can  agree  on  what  makes  a  set  of  deer 
antlers  a  "trophy."  To  some,  it's  balance, 
symmetry,  and  a  large  number  of  points, 
while  others  prefer  a  large,  rugged,  pin- 
cushion type  or  non-typical  set  of  antlers. 

Since  opinions  vary  so  greatly  on 
what  constitutes  a  trophy  buck,  over 
the  years,  various  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations have  attempted  to  reduce 
human  judgement  on  this  subject  to  a 
series  of  measurements  of  the  antlers, 
resulting  in  a  score  which  would  be 
indicative  of  the  trophy  value  of  a  par- 
ticular deer  head.  Several  scoring  sys- 
tems have  evolved,  including  the  "Vir- 
ginia System,"  used  for  the  last  40  years 
here  with  good  results. 

The  Virginia  Scoring  System  had  its 
beginning  in  1940  when  the  Virginia 
Penisula  Sportsman's  Association  as- 
sumed the  sponsorship  of  an  annual  big 
game  trophy  contest.  This  contest  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  big  game 
championship  contest  in  the  United 
States.  Within  three  years  it  evolved 
into  a  genuine  statewide  contest.  At 
first,  it  included  the  whitetail  deer  only 
but  expanded  in  1945  to  include  the 
black  bear.  The  Game  Commission  first 
became  involved  in  the  contest  in  1946. 
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The  first  contest  that  included  the  east- 
ern and  western  regional  finals  before 
awarding  statewide  honors  was  held  in 
1948. 

In  many  ways  the  Virginia  scoring 
system  is  similar  to  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club  system.  Both  include  the 
length  of  each  main  beam  and  of  all 
points  and  the  circumference  between 
the  burr  and  all  points.  Early  scoring 
systems  consisted  only  of  the  present 
"typical"  method.  The  big,  craggy  heads 
were  penalized  into  the  ash  can.  How- 
ever, the  impact  of  the  Virginia  scoring 
system,  which  was  written  up  in  the 
May,  1946  issue  of  Sports  Afield  and  the 
November,  1946  issue  of  October  Life 
convinced  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club 
symmetry  purist  that  this  was  not 
completely  right,  so  they  added  a  "non- 
typical"  deer  classification.  The  Virginia 
system  recognizes  no  such  distinction, 
the  Virginia  system  includes  more  indi- 
vidual measurements  thus  a  trophy 
scored  under  that  system  would  score 
higher  than  under  the  Boone  and  Crock- 
ett system.  For  example,  the  outstand- 
ing trophy  originating  in  Virginia,  that 
is  listed  in  the  1977  edition  of  the  "North 
American  Big  Game"  Record  book  is  a 
"non-typical"  head  killed  by  W.  C.  Shaefer 
in  Powhatan  County  in  1970.  It  scored 
216  3/8  under  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
scoring  system  and  251  6/8  under  the 


Virginia  system.  A  "typical"  deer  listed 
in  the  same  record  book,  killed  by  Lloyd 
Lam  in  1955  in  Rockingham  County,  is 
170  1/8  under  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
system  and  252  3/16  under  the  Virginia 
system.  The  Virginia  system  provides  a 
built-in  bonus  for  a  typical  trophy  and  a 
penalty  of  one-half  the  total  length  of  all 
random  points  and  one-half  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  score  for  each 
antler.  The  basic  Boone  and  Crockett 
system  calls  for  exact  symmetry  and 
penalizes  the  difference  between  each 
matching  measurement.  The  Safari  Club 
International  has  developed  a  scoring 
system  within  the  past  few  years  which, 
in  many  ways,  is  simpler  than  either  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  or  Virginia  sys- 
tems, but  does  not  provide  for  any 
penalties  for  non-symmetry  or  abnor- 
malities. 

This  year,  the  Eastern  Regional  will 
be  held  Saturday,  October  11  at  the 
Deer  Park  School  in  Newport  News.  A 
$5  registration  fee  is  required,  and  entries 
will  be  accepted  from  9  a.m.  until  2  p.m. 
The  Western  Regional  and  the  Virginia 
State  Big  Game  Trophy  Contest  are 
scheduled  for  October  24  and  25  at  the 
Auto  Auction  Building  in  Harrisonburg. 
These  entires  must  be  submitted  by 
noon  on  October  25.  Remember  that 
entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  State 
Big  Game  tag.  —Ned  Thornton 
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Easy  Trout 
Dinner 

by  Joan  Cone 


All  Virginia  trout  have  one  thing  in 
common  as  far  as  I'm  concerned:  they're 
absolutely  delicious!  Trout  taste  wond- 
erful when  you're  soaking  wet  and 
freezing  cold.  They're  equally  good  no 
matter  how  you  serve  them. 

For  a  light,  easy  trout  dinner,  this 
three-course  meal  can  be  prepared  in 
the  same  skillet  and  has  only  430  calo- 
ries per  serving.  Also,  by  using  a  pure 
vegetable  spray,  there's  easy  cleanup 
for  fishermen  on  the  go. 

FRESH  TROUT  WITH  VEGETABLES 

4  trout,  about  Vi  pound  each 

3  tablespoons  flour 
Salt  and  pepper 

Pure  vegetable  cooking  spray 
1  pound  zucchini,  thinly  sliced 
1  medium  onion,  chopped 
Vi  teaspoon  oregano 
1  large  tomato,  diced 

4  lemon  wedges 

Dust  trout  with  flour,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Coat  bottom  of  large  skillet  with 
pure  vegetable  cooking  spray  according  to 
directions:  heat  over  low  fire  until  warm. 
Place  fish  in  skillet  and  cook  over  low  heat 
for  five  minutes.  Turn  fish  over  and  cook, 
covered,  for  five  minutes  longer  or  until  fish 
flakes  with  a  fork.  Remove  fish  and  keep 
warm.  After  wiping  pan  with  a  paper  towel, 
addzucchini,  onion,  oregano.  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Cover  and  cook  five  minutes.  Add 
tomato;  cook  five  minutes  longer  or  until 


zucchini  is  crisp-tender.  Serve  trout  with 
vegetables  and  lemon  wedges.  Serves  four. 
Calories  per  serving:  240. 

SKILLET  BANANAS 

Pure  vegetable  cooking  spray 

4  medium  bananas,  green-tipped 

lemon  juice 

2  tablespoons  honey 

1   tablespoon  wheat  germ 

Coat  bottom  of  large  skillet  with  pure  veget- 
able spray  according  to  directions;  place 
over  low  heat.  Brush  peeled  bananas  with 
lemon  juice  and  place  in  skillet.  Cook  for  five 
minutes;  turn  and  spread  honey  on  top. 
Sprinkle  with  wheat  germ.  Cover  and  cook 
five  minutes  longer.  Makes  four  servings. 
Calories  per  serving:  140. 

CURRIED  NUTS 

Pure  vegetable  cooking  spray 

1   (4-ounce)  can  walnuts 

1   (8-ounce)  can  water  chestnuts,  drained 

and  sliced 
1  teaspoon  garlic  salt 
V2  teaspoon  curry  powder 

Coat  bottom  of  heavy  skillet  with  pure 
vegetable  cooking  spray  according  to  direc- 
tions and  heat  over  low  setting  for  about  one 
minute.  Add  walnuts,  water  chestnuts  and 
garlic  salt.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  lightly  browned.  Sprinkle  with 
curry  powder;  stir  and  cook  two  minutes 
longer.  Makes  about  two  cups.  Calories  per 
one-ounce  serving:  50. 
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It  Appears  to  Me 


by  Curly 


.  .  .A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 
ONE 

Now  just  hold  on  a  second. .  .a  shark 
fishery?  In  Virginia?  That's  right!  Our 
friends  over  at  the  Virginia  Institute  of 
Marine  Science  have  whomped  up  a 
publication  entitled  "A  Preliminary 
Evaluation  of  the  Potential  for  a  Shark 
Fishery  in  Virginia."  How  does  that 
grab  you?  Or  better  said,  how  'bout 
that?  Anyhow,  it  seems  that  more  than 
a  few  folks,  Joan  Cone  for  one,  have 
been  "soap-boxing"  the  virtues  of  shark 
meat.  I  for  certain  can  vouch  for  it  as 
being  downright  tasty.  Fact  is,  it  tasted 
a  great  deal  like  flounder  to  me.  Any- 
how, this  publication  is  free  (one  copy 
only)  to  Virginia  residents  and  $1.00 
each  for  additional  copies.  For  out-of- 
state  readers,  that  price  applies  also. 
Ask  for  the  title  and  SRAMSOE  No. 
234  from  the  Sea  Grant  Communica- 
tions Office,  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine 
Science,  Gloucester  Point,  Virginia  23062. 

I  reckon  that  the  reason  automobile 
seat  belts  were  kinda  down-home  to 
me,  when  they  were  introduced,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  using  seat 
belts  in  all  the  air  machines  which  I've 
flown,  for  lo,  these  many  long  years. 
Actually,  and  I'm  serious,  seat  belts  feel 
comfortable  to  me  and  they  do  provide 
security  and  they  do  save  lives.  Along 
that  line  you  may  remember  that  back 
in  1977  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Transportation  announced  that  "start- 
ing with  model  year  1982  all  full-sized 
passenger  cars  manufactured  for  sale  or 
use  in  the  U.S.  must  be  equipped  with 
automatic  (passive)  restraint  systems 
to  protect  front-seat  occupants  from 
injury  in  crashes."  Model  year  1983 
intermediate  and  compact  cats  will  have 
the  requirement  and  by  1984  all  autos 
are  involved.  The  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  had  pub- 
lished a  free  booklet  which  really  does  a 
neat  job  of  explaining  all  about  (pas- 
sive) restraint  systems  and  I  highly 
recommend  y'all  get  a  copy.  Ask  for 
"Life  Saving  Information"  DOT  HS  803 
532  from  the  NHTS  Administration, 
400  7th  Street  S.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20590. 
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Seems  as  though  most  all  of  us  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  glasses  become 
a  necessity  as  the  years  pile  up.  Our 
ears  are  also  affected  by  the  aging  pro- 
cess. However,  I  calculate  that  some  of 
the  problems  with  our  ears  come  from 
the  slam-bang  rackety-noise-polluted 
world  in  which  we  live.  Whatever  the 
cause  of  hearing  loss,  there  is  a  free 
booklet  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration have  published  which  ex- 
plains a  lot  about  all  this.  If  you  or 
someone  you  know  has  a  hearing  prob- 
lem, I  suggest  you  request  "Facts  About 
Hearing  and  Hearing  Aids"  from  FDA/ 
HEARING  AIDS,  8757  Georgia  Avenue, 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910. 

A  while  back  I  told  you  about  a  book- 
let put  out  by  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services, 
Division  of  Markets,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Virginia  estate  wineries.  Well, 
here  I  am  again  to  tell  you  they  have 
updated  the  little  dandy  and,  like  its 
forerunner,  it's  free.  The  1980-81  Guide 
to  the  Virginia  Estate  Wineries  and 
Their  Wines  is  now  available.  Request 
it  from  the  VDA  &  CS  Division  of 
Markets,  P.O.  Box  1163,  Richmond,  VA 
23209.  You'll  be  glad  you  did,  for  it  con- 
tains descriptions  of  and  directions  to 
the  licensed  estate  wineries,  as  well  as  a 
sneak  preview  of  upcoming  wineries. 


While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services,  I  want  to  mention 
that  these  folks  can  also  furnish  you 
with  free  1980  Directories  which  list  the 
places  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
where  interested  people  can  pick  their 
own  apples.  Request  this  jim-dandy 
publication  which  lists  some  35  orchards 
[rat  now)  from  the  address  listed  above. 

. .  .FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

Fishermen,  especially  those  of  you 
that  are  inclined  toward  trout,  there  is  a 
new  publication  which  became  avail- 
able during  August  of  this  year  which  I 
think  may  interest  you.  "The  Trout  and 
The  Fly.  .  .  A  New  Approach"  is  a  192- 
pager  authored  by  two  internationally- 
known  and  recognized  fly  fishermen, 
John  Goddard  and  Brian  Clarke.  These 
two  individuals  got  their  heads  together 
and  produced  a  very  original  and  most 
enlightening  book  which  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  a  60- minute  segment 
on  the  "World  Around  Us"  television 
program  on  the  BBC. 

The  approach  to  trout  fishing  in  this 
publication  is  unique  in  that  the  Goddard- 
Clarke  treatment  deals  with  what  trout 
actually  do  and  not  what  humans  think 
they  do.  "Trout  and  Fly"  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  a  manner  which  brings 
new  information  to  anglers  based  on 
exhaustive  research  and  impressive 
visual  evidence. 

Published  by  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10017,  this  dandy  sells  for  $20.00. 

. .  .AND  THEN 

As  a  young  man  I  spent  many  lovely 
hours  canoeing  in  the  magnificent  border 
lake  country  between  northern  Minne- 
sota and  Canada.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  a  book  entitled  "The  North 
Country"  by  Harry  Anton  Auer  (1906) 
brings  back  some  of  those  fond  memo- 
ries. "Who  hath  smelt  wood  smoke  at 
Twilight?  Who  hath  heard  the  birch 
logs  burning?  Who  is  quick  to  read  the 
noises  of  the  Night?  Let  him  follow  with 
the  others,  for  the  young  men's  feet  are 
turning  to  the  camps  of  proved  desire 
and  known  delight." 
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In  Nature's  Garden 

The  Thimbleweed 


by  Elizabeth  Murray 


Anemones  come  in  many  different  forms.  They  grow 
throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world,  and  range 
from  tall,  poppy-like  flowers  to  tiny,  fragile  plants  like  the 
white  Anemone  nemorosa,  the  wood  anemone  of  England, 
to  the  famous  Pasque  Flower,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  with  its 
rather  stocky  plant  and  dense  covering  of  silky  hairs.  Virgin- 
ia's most  common  anemone,  Anemone  virginiana,  is  a  tall 
slender  plant,  growing  up  to  three  feet  high,  with  a  single, 
greenish-white  flower  at  the  end  of  each  stem.  What  look 
like  the  five  petals  are  actually  sepals.  There  are  no  true 
petals,  but  there  are  numerous  stamens  and  a  fruit  which 
develops  into  a  long,  oval  achene  resembling  a  thimble,  to 
which,  of  course,  the  common  name  of  thimbleweed  applies. 
Actually  several  different  species  of  anemone  are  called  by 
the  same  common  name,  so  it  is,  as  with  many  other  com- 
mon names,  unreliable  to  use  for  firm  identification. 

Anemones  have  been  recognized  since  earliest  historical 
times  and  appear  in  many  legends  and  tales.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  word  for  wind,  anemos,  which  in  turn 
can  be  linked  with  the  Sanskrit  word  for  breath,  and  possi- 
bly the  Semitic  word  for  Adonis,  Na'man.  The  scarlet  ane- 
mones of  the  Near  East,  according  to  Greek  mythology, 
sprang  from  the  passionate  tears  shed  by  Venus  over  the 
slain  body  of  Adonis,  or  perhaps  from  the  actual  blood  of 
Adonis,  that  at  least  would  have  been  the  right  color!  Ane- 
mones became  a  symbol  for  pain  and  sorrow  in  the  Near 
East,  and  a  person  held  his  breath  as  he  went  by  a  field  of 
anemones,  for  all  the  air  that  passed  over  the  flowers  was 
considered  poisoned. 

A  less  legendary  and  more  historical  story  concerns  the 
introduction  of  Anemone  coronaria  to  Italy.  This  was  the 
species  from  which  a  great  many  of  the  cultivated  varieties 
in  Europe  were  derived.  During  the  Crusades,  a  group  of 
soldiers  leaving  for  the  Holy  Land  were  blessed  by  the 
Bishop  Umberto  of  Pisa  before  their  departure.  He  also  told 
them  that  on  their  return  they  were  to  use  Holy  Land  soil  as 
ballast  for  their  ships  instead  of  the  customary  seashore 
sand.  They  obeyed  his  bidding,  and  the  earth  was  scattered 
over  the  graveyard  at  Pisa  as  a  fitting  covering  for  the 
honorable  fallen.  The  following  spring,  the  ground  was  a 
carpet  of  scarlet  A.  coronaria/ 

Our  A.  virginiana  has  not  been  involved  in  such  exotic 
history  but  it  was  a  useful  medicinal  plant  for  the  Indians. 
They  made  poultices  for  boils  from  its  roots.  Some  tribes 
used  the  smoke  from  smouldering  anemone  seeds  to  revive 
the  unconscious,  and  the  Ojibways  made  a  tea  from  the 
roots  to  clear  lung  congestion,  relieve  sore  throats  and  treat 
eye  afflictions. 

Nowadays  it  is  enough  for  us  just  to  look  at  it.  It  is  a 
graceful  plant,  usually  not  found  in  dense  masses,  but  rather 
dispersed  throughout  open  rocky  woods,  chiefly  in  the 
mountains.  It  blooms  in  the  late  summer  when,  except  for 
the  tough  fall  composites,  so  many  other  wildflowers  have 
long  since  given  up  for  the  year. 
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Bird  of  the  Month 


by  Carl  "Spike"  Knuth 


The  Atlantic 

Brant 


I  was  watching  a  small  group  of  pintails  circle  a  small 
pothole  in  nervous  preparation  to  land.  To  the  east  of  my 
position,  a  small  raft  of  ruddys  bobbed  on  open  water.  The 
larger  expanse  of  water  was  dotted  with  mallards,  black 
ducks,  shovelers  and  an  occasional  mute  swan  —  fugitives 
from  Europe  whose  ancestry  could  probably  be  traced  to 
various  zoos  and  parks  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  a  line  of  stately  pines  behind 
me  by  an  odd,  incessant  chattering  sound.  A  string  of  birds 
was  just  rising  above  the  big  loblolly  pines  and  was  coming 
my  way.  No  sooner  had  they  cleared  the  treetops  when  they 
began  their  descent  —  setting  their  wings  as  a  flock  — 
coasting  in  a  long,  fast  glide,  "jabbering"  to  one  another  all 
the  while. 

Chincoteague  and  Assateague  Islands  on  Virginia's  East- 
ern Shore  are  excellent  places  to  make  your  aquaintance 
with  the  Atlantic  brant,  or  sea  goose.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  brant  was  more  numerous  along  our  Atlantic  coasts. 
Like  so  many  of  our  resources  in  America,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  never-ending  supply.  Long  hunting  seasons,  beginning 
in  early  fall  and  lasting  into  spring,  undoubtedly  cut  into  the 
populations  of  brant  in  the  market-hunting  days,  but  the 
most  obvious  decline  came  in  the  1930's  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  brant's  main  food,  eel  grass.  This,  plus  continued 
encroachment  by  man  via  industry,  commerce  and  all  other 
activities  tied  to  modern  America's  lifestyle  have  probably 
made  a  comeback  impossible.  Eel  grass  did  come  back 
somewhat  in  the  1940s,  and  the  brant  began  to  utilize  sea 
lettuce  and  other  plants  which  helped  bring  populations  up. 
However,  severe  weather  changes  on  its  Arctic  breeding 
grounds  have  prevented  brant  from  bringing  off  their 
broods  successfully  in  some  seasons.  In  1972,  the  brant 
suffered  a  serious  decline  which  reduced  its  populations  to 
only  43,000  birds,  down  from  a  1961  high  of  266,000.  They 
averaged  177,000  until  the  1974  season. 

The  brant  is  a  small  sea  goose  weighing  about  three 
pounds  and  is  somewhat  similar  in  coloration  to  the  Canada 
goose.  Its  bill,  head,  neck  and  chest  are  black  with  a  white 
neck  patch.  Its  breast  and  belly  are  white  with  sides  and 
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flanks  barred  with  gray-brown,  and  dark  brown  backs  and 
wings.  Its  small  black  tail  is  barely  visible  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  snow  white  rump  and  undertail  coverts. 

In  flight,  it  actually  appears  more  duck-like  due  to  its 
rapid  wing  beat  and  short  neck.  On  the  water,  it  rides 
buoyantly  with  head  and  neck  tilted  forward,  especially 
when  facing  a  stiff  wind.  As  a  flock,  they  fly  in  irregular 
lines  or  masses  with  some  trailing  birds  stringing  out  for 
some  distance.  Normally  they  fly  close  to  the  water. 

The  flock  I  watched  set  their  wings  rigidly  as  they 
coasted,  tilting  their  bodies  from  side  to  side.  Their  wing 
feathers  "sang"  as  they  strained  against  the  air  pressure 
during  the  fast  glide  to  the  water.  On  the  water  they  feed 
close  together,  even  when  walking  up  on  exposed  bottoms. 

The  brant  and  the  greater  snow  goose  are  the  northern- 
most breeding  birds  in  the  world.  They  leave  Eastern  Shore 
and  Jersey  coastlines  at  the  end  of  March,  flying  to  the  same 
general  regions  each  year.  By  mid-June  they  arrive  in  places 
like  Baffin  Island,  Ungava  Bay,  Franz  Josef  Land  and  north- 
ern Greenland.  They  are  usually  already  paired  up  when 
they  arrive,  mating  for  life  unless  one  of  the  pair  is  lost. 

They  choose  a  territory  on  the  island-dotted  tidal  flats  as 
soon  as  the  snow  melts,  nesting  close  to  the  sea.  The  nest  is 
merely  a  depression  in  the  soggy  ground,  lined  and  molded 
with  grasses  and  down.  It  takes  24  days  to  hatch  the  four  to 
six  creamy-white  eggs,  and  the  young  are  led  quickly  to  the 
shallow  tidal  pools  and  flats  to  feed  on  marine  animals, 
insects  and  plants.  In  45  to  50  days,  they  will  be  capable  of 
flight.  It  is  extremely  important  for  nesting  and  incubation 
to  succeed  on  the  first  try  due  to  the  brief  summer  in  the 
Arctic.  Seldom  will  a  female  re-nest  as  other  birds  if  her  first 
clutch  is  destroyed.  There  simply  is  not  time.  Frequently, 
late-developing  young  are  frozen  to  death  by  the  first  icy 
breath  of  the  early  Arctic  winter. 

The  brant  begins  to  leave  the  Arctic  in  late- August,  reach- 
ing the  Jersey  coast  beginning  in  October.  Since  it  is  circum- 
polar,  occasionally  a  brant  that  wintered  in  Virginia  one 
year  may  nest  in  Greenland  and  go  to  Europe  the  next 
winter. 
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Well. . .  between  a  delightful  old  man 
conjuring  up  memories  of  long  ago 
hunts  and  a  boy's  first  bow,  we  find 
an  unpredictable  creature  called  a 
bowhunter.  Bowhunters  come  in 
assorted  sizes,  but  they  all  have  the 
same  creed:  to  spend  as  much  time 
as  possible  outdoors. 

Bowhunters  are  found  nearly 
everywhere,  stalking  around  swatnps, 
sneaking  through  briar  patches,  and 
scouting  deer  tracks  a  month  before 
the  season  opens.  Mothers  love  them; 
sweethearts  can't  understand  them; 
the  boss  envies  them,  and  heaven 
protects  them. 

When  you  are  busy  working,  a 
bowhunter  is  thinking  of  lonely  trails 
and  a  countryside  painted  with 
autumn  leaves.  When  you  wajit  him 
to  make  a  good  impression  all  he  can 
talk  about  is  fletching  an  arrow  and 
his  favorite  bow. 


A  bowhunter  is  a  funny  guy.. .  in  the 
woods  he  will  happily  eat  last  year's 
candy  bar  and  drink  from  any 
mountain  stream,  but  at  home 
wife  pampers  his  stomach.  He 
long  weekends,  buckskin  jack 
old  apple  orchards,  logging  ro 
imposted  land  and  questionab 
companions  who  are  also  hun 
Without  thought  of  race,  creec 
color,  he  likes  people  who  hun 
arrows  three  months  a  year  an 
talk  about  it  twelve. 

Nobody  else  is  so  early  to  rise  \ 
late  to  dinner.  Nobody  else  can 
into  one  pocket  an  extra  bowst 
waterproof  matches,  insect  repe 
a  bottle  of  buck  lure,  a  faulty  cor 
a  can  opener,  a  red  handkerchk„> 
and  two  chocolate  bars. 

A  bowhunter  is  an  instinctive 
creature.  You  know  where  he 
is  in  spring  and  summer,  but 
he's  hard  to  find  in  the  fall... 
when  he's  overcome  by 
that  primitive  urge  to  roam 
free  in  the  foothills  and 
swamps  with  the  hope  of 
just  one  clear  shot.  ...to  chase 
game  with  the  ghosts  of  other 
hunters... from  other  times. 
That's  all  he  really  asks. 
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